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SHORT ESSAYS FOR INDIAN STUDENTS. 

BY 

N. J. RATNAGAR. 



** In the first essay in the volume, in which he discusses 
the subject of education, he contrives to find room for a 
graceful reference to Cobden and Thucydides, John Stuart 
Mill, Mr. Bright, Palmerston, Gladstone, Lord Beaconsfield, 
and Mr. Goschen. Although these Essays are in the first 
instance intended as models of style, they are made the 
vehicle of a vast amount of interesting information. To the 
boys of India this little volume will almost serve as a liberal 
education.' — Saturday Review^ October 25M, 1879. 

"I have read it with very real pleasure, and I cannot 
but think that it will be very serviceable to the class for 
which it is principally intended. The English throughout 
is both spirited and correct, and the ethical tone maintain- 
ed from the first page to the last, is one of the most 
winning characteristics of the little volume.'— P/Vwrz/a/ 
W» Wordsworth, 

** Your little book I have read with the greatest pleasure. 
It is the best Jfl^ of native workmanship I have seen for a 
very long time, and it does you the very highest credit. 
The English is admirable." — Professor T. B, Kirkham, 

** Much of what you have written seems to me to be very 
well put together, and nearly every page will set a young 
student thinking, or send him to his teacher or his books." — 
Principal H, P. Jacob. 
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PREFACE. 



This book, containing ninety-two essays on a 
variety of subjects, chiefly social and literary, is 
published for the Matriculation candidates and boys 
in general ; it is intended to be of use to them in the 
preparation of English studies for the Matriculation 
Examination. Every essay contains easy allusions 
to men of genius and their works, and, such as it is, 
is revised with care, both as to matter and style, 
the object being to make the matter valuable and 
interesting, and the style simple and natural and 
correct. It is hoped the book will meet with fair 
opinions and criticism, and that if Indian boys learn 
anything from it, it wiU be only good. 
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EDUCATION. 



On the subject of Edacation^ men of talent in every 
department of literature and thought have had some- 
thing to say. No question in our time seems to 
have been so long debated and so thoroughly ex- 
amined from every point of view. Yet every year 
the literature on the subject continues to increase. 
At last the reading of most of the speeches or ad- 
dresses on education^ containing very little that is 
new, is become a dull and heavy work. Cobden, 
the renowned advocate of free trade, used to say 
that to a modern reader a copy of the Times 
was worth more than the whole of the history of 
Thucydides. This observation of the great states- 
man was ridiculed by all men connected with the 
learned universities of the country. Then there is 
a question as to which is better — the study of lan- 
guages, or the study of science. John Stuart Mill 
decides the question by saying that a man of culture 
should have a knowledge of both — a knowledge of 
science as well as of ancient and modern languages. 
Cobden and Bright, knowing no science, knowing no 
language except their mother tongue English, hav- 
ing no university education whatever, yet stood as 
counsellors of the English nation in the very foremost 
rank, in opposition to a Palmerston, a Gladstone, 
and a Disraeli. How was this ? The answer is that 
they are men of genius and virtues. Their career is 
no proof that university education is not necessary 
for others not gifted with those faculties by which 
those men were endowed. Perhaps the most sen- 
sillle thing said on education has been said lately by 
Mr. Goschen, that studies in academical institutions 
should be so regulated and enforced as to awaken 
and cultivate to the greatest possible extent the ima- 
ginative faculty in the students. 
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ENGLISH .COMPOSITION. 



No one can become a good writer by merely read- 
ing books on rhetoric or those which profess 
generally to teach the art of writing. Nor can 
we learn to write by a course of hasty reading of a 
number of books. There is only one way of ac- 
quiring the art which has been fully explained in 
Bain's book on English composition, anjd recom- 
mended with increased emphasis in his new book on 
" Education as a Science,'' It is only by a severe and 
critical examination — sentence by sentence— of some 
of the masterpieces in prose and poetry, that we can 
become familiar with the. niceties of style, and those 
delicate touches which only a great genius exhibits 
in his literary works. * When what constitutes 
beauty in a literary performance is clearly and 
fully understood, the student should be actively 
engaged in familiarizing himself with the treasures 
of literature. Quintilian advises every young man 
to endeavour to write in such a way that the reader 
cannot but understand the meaning of what is 
written. The object of writing anything should 
be to please the reader. The whole business of a 
literary artist consists in pleasing his readers by 
beauty of sentiment and by the use of a style which 
is simple and. natural and correct. Style has a 
wonderful power to please the mind. Its delicacy 
and harmony can be acquired only by long and 
patient study. Nothing written or published is of 
any permanent value which is not marked by tiie 
soft harmony and grace of a natural and perwct 
style. 

8 
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CRITICISM. 



It is a common fault of young men, instead of 
studying the great works, to read only the criticisms 
upon them. There are many who have read long 
and elaborate criticisms on the Paradise Lost, but 
have not read any part of the poem itself. Critics 
are numerous, but a good critic is as rare as a 
good author. It is useful to read what is written by 
such critics as Quintilian and Johnson, or Bentley 
and Middleton, for they point out beauties and 
mark blemishes which escape the observation of 
ordinary readers. But the sooner a man leaves the 
critics and turns to the original work on which the 
criticisms are passed, the better. Multitudes of books 
are written on Shakespeare, but it is unreasonable 
that any of these criticisms should be diligently read 
while the dramas should altogether be neglected. 
However, what is said by a good critic is worth 
reading. The forty -fourth chapter in Quintilian'a 
Institutes of Oratory, in which the merits of the 
classical authors are judged and compared, is a per- 
fection of literary art which Edward Gibbon always 
took great delight in reading. To read such a 
cha|fter is as beneficial as to read any of those worka 
which the critic admires and approves. 
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GREEK LITERATURE. 



The spirit of the old Athenian literature pervades 
the literature of every modern nation in Europe. 
The vocabulary of Aristotle is become part of every 
language ; the spirit of Greek poetry and philosophy 
is abroad in every country in Europe. The oratorical 
vigour of Demosthenes, his ardent patriotism, has 
appeared over again in Pym and Hampden, Bright 
and Gladstone, the giants of the English Constitution 
and of English freedom. The tenderness and grace of 
Herodotus and Xenophon are copied in the works of 
modem times. Of many generations Homer has been 
the delight ; he has been imitated by many writers 
of fame, and Shakespeare has followed on the line of 
jjEschylus and Sophocles with" that depth of thought, 
extensive observation, and inimitable skill which the 
world has recognized in its greatest arfcist, Thucy- 
dides was a consummate master of eloquence. 
Among the great teachers of morality were Plato and 
Socrates, and Plato^s writings may be read in the- 
excellent English translation by Professor Jowett. 
In the sweet verse of Pope the English reader may 
have some idea of the poetical genius of Homer. The 
Athenian masters of the literary art appear to have 
had an tmbounded influence in moulding the charac- 
ters of the brightest spirits of the succeeding genera- 
tions. One example will be sufl&cient. Gladstone 
wrote in 187^ that with him every day should begin 
with his old friend Homer, the delight of his yofuth, 
the companion of his middle age, and the solace of 
his declining years. 

10 
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ENGLISH MAGAZINES. 



The montlily and quarterly English magazines 
written by many of the best writers take a leading 
and authoritative position in the discussion of all 
public questions. The influence which was possessed 
in the country by the Edinburgh Review was won- 
derful at the time when Lord Macaulay was a brilliant 
contributor to its pages. The Quarterly Review is a 
Tory organ in politics, and it has contained several 
articles from one of the most eminent of the Tories, 
tlie late Secretary of State for India — ^Lord Salisbury. 
The Westminster Review is the most advanced of 
the periodical journals, advocating the views of the 
late John Stuart Mill, and very lately it contained 
numerous contributions from the pen of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, one of the foremost of philosophic thinkers 
in Europe. The Nineteenth Century, a name selected 
by Tennyson, the Fortnightly Review, and the 
Contemporary Review contain articles written by 
the most distinguished of living writers, s.uch as 
Gladstone and Lowe, Matthew Arnold and Euskin, 
Huxley and Bain, Grant Duff and Frederic Harri- 
son, Greg and Monier Williams, Freeman and 
Froude, and they give us instruction from month to 
month, treating all subjects, social, political, and 
literary, in a manner so exhaustive that their writings 
are of the greatest u&e to politicians and administra- 
tors to whom are entrusted the vast interests of the 
country. ' 
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THE BOMBAY PEESS. 



Far above other Indian towns, Bombay boasts of an 
active and intelligent press. There are two daily 
papers in the town, which in every respect would be a 
credit to the printing establishment of any town out- 
side the United Kingdom. The first eminent journalist 
of this city was Dr. Buist, who with all his faults 
was a man deeply versed in^cience, and of such varied 
learning as has never been equalled since by any 
writer in India. He was succeeded by Mr. Eobert 
Knight, a man of enthusiasm and of great benevo- 
lence, with a genius for finance, and a man whose 
peculiar rhetoric has been the delight of many readers. 
He is now in Calcutta, and an active and restless mem- 
ber of the press of that city. Mr. Maclean, Mr. W ood, 
and Mr. Geary have been in charge of the Bombay 
papers, and the first particularly has won much 
reputation by his interesting literary style. Mr. 
Wood has displayed much good sense, and great 
knowledge of political and economical questions. 
Mr. McPherson, a man of varied accomplishments, 
has done good service in Bombay, and has recently 
obtained great celebrity as a war correspondent of a 
London paper. Among the most learned contributors 
to the Bombay papers have been the late lamented 
Professor Haghlings, Mr. James Taylor, Mr. E. I. 
Howard, Sir Alexander Grant, and Professor Words- 
worth. 

12 
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THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 



The method of studying history in most schools 
here and iu England is considered objectionable. 
The object of reading history being to enlarge the 
mind, and to gain wisdom by the knowledge of the 
past, it is of little benefit to the boys to fill their 
minds with tedious accounts of the intrigues of a 
minister, or of a foolish lady, or the details of 
calamitous wars, while the lessons which may be 
learnt by studying the social condition and life and 
progress of whole generations of the past are forgot- 
ten. English history ought to be read by every 
boy somewhat in the light in which it may be read 
by a poet or a statesman for his high purposes. It 
should be studied in the way it has been treated, 
not by ignorant compilers and book-makers, but 
by the greatest of historians, such as Hume and 
Hallam, Macaulay and Freeman. Gibbon^ s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire is a panoramic history 
written in a brilliant style, and with a completeness 
of information which cannot be surpassed. To read 
such books or only a portion of a great work of this 
kind, is to have an intellectual pleasure quite differ- 
ent from the dull and profitless work in which our 
young students are for the most part engaged, when 
they are busy with their historical text books and 
with their notes. Mr. Herbert Spencer in his 
popular book on education has dwelt upon defects of 
this kind in the English educational system, and his 
remarks are equally applicable to the system which 
prevails in India. 

13 
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CHOICE OF BOOKS. 



Writers on this subject often quote the opinion of 
Bacon, which is Well known and which is expressed 
in one of his essays — ^^ some books are to be chewed 
and digested/' The elegant and sweet compositions 
of the great poets ought to come under this class, 
Shakespeare is the greatest literary artist of England 
and perhaps of all Europe, and yet his works are 
neglected by thousands who read many inferior 
English books. The well known books are the best 
to read ; they are books on which the world has pro- 
nounced its favourable opinion and which cannot be 
altered. The Athenians .who studied Homer, and 
two or three other writers, had perhaps more true 
knowledge than many men in modern times who are 
familiar with hundreds of volumes that are not so per- 
fect in style as the poems of Homer or the orations 
of Demosthenes. For an Englishman or a native ot 
India to read Shakespeare or the excellent romances 
of Sir Walter Scott, to read them as attentively and 
well as a clergyman of England or of Scotland may 
be expected to know the best portions of the Scrip- 
tures, is, as it were, to be in possession of a whole 
library of knowledge, Shakespeare's characters range 
over all mankind, and Scott's peculiar intellect 
comprehends everything that possesses human in- 
terest and sympathy. A poet's work must be read 
many times; during the first perusal it is scarcely 
possible for us to learn much or to understand much, 
as was well said by Mr. Frederic Harrison in a recent 
lecture delivered at the Royal Institution in London. 
If we wish to gain anything by study, it is important 
that we should make a great poet our constant 
friend, and feed our mind and spirit with the good 
things which the poet offers us, expressed in the best 
language of tenderness and power. 
14 
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THE CLASSICAL LANGUAGES. 



Sanscrit^ Greek and Latin are the most important 
of the classical languages. Sanscrit is the oldest 
language^ and is to a very little extent spoken in 
India ; the two other languages are dead languages, 
which are not spoken at all. The books in those 
languages^ however, are available, and are studied in 
the colleges of the civilized world. All men are 
not called upon to study those books, or to learn 
those languages; but those who can conveniently 
do so, will not find their time and energies wasted, 
for many of those works are treasures of art of 
inestimable value. They were produced in times 
when the art of printing was unknown, when books 
were scarce and costly, when they could not easily 
be multiplied, and when a book had no chance to 
live which did not bear the stamp of genius. Those 
ancient authors wrote with the greatest care ; their 
colnpositions are marked by an elaboration and care 
such as was perhaps hardly bestowed by Macaulay 
on the choicest of his productions. Many English 
authors of great reputation have been indebted 
for their literary skill to the works of those masters 
and to the attentive study of their style. Homer is 
the favourite author of Gladstone, one of the best 
and noblest of living Englishmen, Virgil was 
loved by Lord Macaulay the essayist, and Cicero 
was the instructor of Edward Gibbon the historian. 
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A TRUE SCHOLAR. 



Chaucer^s description of a perfect scholar cannot be 
excelled. In the greatest of his works the poet 
has drawn in a few bold strokes the characters 
of twenty or twenty-five- persons — men whom we 
daily meet in real life. A scholar is one of them. The 
sympathy of every working student will be drawn 
towards a true scholar, and every young student 
will like to know what sort of a man he was, as 
ppurtrayed by the vivid imagination of Chaucer, in 
what respect he was different from the rest of the 
people, and what it was in him that made him so 
amiable and good. We aro told that in the twenty 
volumes of Aristotle, the strongest of the ancients, 
and the oracle of the middle ages, he took the 
greatest delight, and every night he would rather 
have those big volumes under his pillow than rich 
robes or '^ shekels of tested gold. '^ His speech was 
beautiful, characterized by manliness and virtue; 
and he was glad both to learn and to teach. Al- 
though there was no gold in his purse and his dress 
was poor, every one was willing to call him a philo- 
sopher. What little money he could get he spent 
upon books and learning. In conversation not a 
word did he speak more than was necessary, and 
what he said was said in graceful form and with 
modesty. 
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THE LEGAL PEOFESSION. 



The profession of a lawyer or a barrister has been 
acknowledged from ancient times to be a very hon- 
ourable profession, and fit for men of the highest 
abilities and character. Cicero took pride in being 
called an advocate for the oppressed of every race 
and of every clime before the judicial tribunals 
of the city of Rome. A successful barrister holds 
the highest rank as a citizen, and is qualified to 
hold a place of judge in the highest court in the 
country. He who has no gift of speech, who is 
not a good and effective speaker, cannot distin- 
guish himself as a barrister, or make any great 
progress in his profession. To a barrister no 
knowledge is useless ; he must be conversant with 
the world, and with many departments of literature. 
Mr. Anstey, a distinguished constitutional lawyer^ 
was an earnest student of the whole range of liter- 
ature, and on great occasions he had to go through 
abundant masses of paper, printed and written, to 
make himself acquainted with special matters 
bearing upon the trial. Any one who enters into 
this difficult profession has a boundless field before 
him, where he may exercise his talent for public 
speaking, or show his critical sagacity, and know- 
ledge of the theory and practice of law. 
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THE PLEASURES OF READING. 



Lord Bacon is enthusiastic on the subject of books, 
and compares them to ships which carry the pro- 
ducts of one country to the distant corners of the 
earth. Books convey the treasures of men^s minds 
to distant posterity, and to the remotest ages. And 
Milton calls a good book the embodiment of a 
great soul which the world would not allow to 
perish. If a man wishes to know what the pleasures 
of reading are, he must hear the opinion of a scholar 
and not be misled by the false notions of what are 
called worldly men, who value what ministers to the 
body better than what ministers to the mind and 
soul. In praise of books and learning there are 
many excellent pages in the advancement of learn- 
ing, but after advocating what seems to him to be 
in the highest degree good. Bacon is obliged to 
admit that men will continue as they have ever 
been and prize various things above knowledge, 
but that wisdom after all is justified of her children. 
Let a man wishing to be good and wise take the 
counsel of a man of wisdom or of a worthy scholar, 
and make a good book his intimate and familiar 
friend ; then he may feel what pleasures in reading 
are, which perhaps he has never experienced before, 
and which he was once led to believe possibly by 
the example and conversation of inferior men to 
have no existence at all. 
IS 
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IMAGINATION. 



No book has obtained immortal fame in which 
there has not been a free exercise of a rich and 
beautiful imagination. In Shakespeare the imagina- 
tive faculty was at its height ; he was also a shrewd 
man of business. Nowhere do matters of business 
seem to go straight with matters of high sentiment tod 
morality and imagination as in the dramas of Shakes- 
peare. A true orator, speaking on business, makes 
use of an imagination which renders agreeable every- 
thing that is dull or difficult, and by his imagi- 
native faculty he is able to present the most obscure 
matters to the people in a new and pleasing light. 
A writer or speaker may imagine truly or falsely, but 
if he does it truly, all are pleased with it. There is 
imagination of the highest order in the Waverley 
novels, about which a German poet has said that 
everything is great in them, and that there is no part 
of the material which is inferior or trifling. The 
most important point in .the education of a young 
man is how to make him. obtain a power which is 
essential to the production of anything great in 
Kterature or art. It is Lord Macaulay's unbounded 
imagination that gives so peculiar a value to his 
essays and his history. It is related in his life, lately 
published by Mr. G. 0. Trevelyan, that when on one 
occasion he was asked the secret of his strength as a 
man of letters, he had no hesitation in saying that the 
secret was in his habit of " castle-buildiDg,^^ that it 
was his habit to bring before his mind all the past 
scenes of which he had read as if they were actually 
present at a given time, and that all the accuracy of 
his descriptions was due mainly to this cause. 

19 
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FEMALE EDUCATION, 



In every civilized country, in England, France, 
or the United States of America, there is much at- 
tention paid to the education of girls, which is 
considered as important as the education of boys. 
But in our country nothing has been done, except 
in some of the principal towns, where small schools 
have been established for elementary instruction for 
native girls. Lord Brougham has ssiid that a child, 
when he comes to the age of six years, has probably 
learnt more than he would learn ever after ; if this 
be so, if early instruction is so important, a learned 
and educated mother would be able to teach her 
child during infancy many of the most valuable 
things which the child very often is not able, or has 
no opportunity of learning during any other time in 
the course of his life. The more is education ad^ 
vanced among boys, the greater is the necessity for 
female education, and there must be on the part of 
the boys a greater desire to have for their partners 
in life girls with some knowledge of reading and 
writing, as has been observed by Sir Richard 
Temple in one of those speeches with which he oc- 
casionally favours the people of Bombay. Miss 
Mary Carpenter, whose death is sincerely to be 
lamented, was an earnest advocate of female educa- 
tion in India, and indeed of every kind of beneficent 
social reform. She came to this country twice ex- 
pressly to make inquiries on this subject, and to 
exhort the influential natives to increase their 
efforts in favour of so good a cause. But in spite of 
those eflTorts, as regards the English education of 
native girls, there is not much progress made even 
in the capital of Western India, the centre of com- 
merce, and the chief seat of industry. 
20 
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CONVERSATION. 



Every man is able to converse, but to converse 
Well is an art whicli, like any other art, can be learn- 
ed only by study, observation, and practice. The 
French and the Italians are said to possess the talent 
of sweet conversation in a greater degree than 
Englishmen. It is a delight and a privilege to hear 
men of learning talk with their familiar friends on 
subjects of importance. Addison, a writer of prose 
English, had not much gift of speaking, yet in the 
company of any friend that he loved, he poured forth 
freely the treasures of his mind. Johnson's con- 
versational powers were remarkable ; his spoken 
sentences were easy and elegant, and better than 
his written style ; he talked in the presence of the 
greatest men of the age — Burke and Gibbon, 
Goldsmith and Reynolds, Garrick and Sir William 
Jones. They heard him with wonder and astonish- 
ment, and their Club was known by the name of 
Johnson's Club. A great part of the valuable con- 
versation of Johnson has been preserved in his life 
by Boswell, which is one of the best and most 
instructive books in the language, and one that 
should be to every student an excellent introduction 
to English literature. 
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THE BOMBAY UNIVEESITY. 



The Indian Universities are on a model of the 
learned Universities of Europe. The Bombay Uni- 
versity is composed of a large body of learned men 
called the Senate^ each individual member of it be- 
ing called a Fellow of the University. It is the foun- 
tain of academical honours in the Presidency. It is 
only an examining body, and to qualified men it 
gives degrees and diplomas in Arts, Medicine, Law, 
and Civil Engineering. Indirectly it does regulate 
the studies in the Colleges and in the High Schools. 
The studies for the higher examinations appear to be 
based with slight modifications upon the plan of 
the most famous Universities of the present day in 
the United Kingdom. In the academical year the 
Convocation day is the most important one, when 
the Chancellor or the Vice-Chancellor delivers an ad- 
dress on the progress of the year, and on high edu- 
cation in general, which is read l3y the intelligent 
portion of the public in all parts of India. These 
educational addresses delivered by the Chancellors 
of Indian Universities may be likened to, though 
they do not excel or even approach, the elaborate 
expositions of educational principles, made from 
time to time in the capacity of Rector of some Uni- 
versity in England or in Scotland, or in another 
capacity by men like John Stuart Mill, Lord 
Brougham, Thomas Carlyle, Lord Derby, Mr, 
Gladstone, Professor Ruskin, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Huxley, 
Lord Macaulay, and Lord Beacpnsfield. 
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ORATORS. 



A century may produce many poets, but hardly 
any orators, if by orators we mean not able speakers 
only, but speakers of the highest order of genius. 
Even in England where there is a famous Parliament- 
ary Government, and speaking is" essential for the 
affairs of State, there are very few speakers who 
are able to address in an interesting manner a large 
number of their countrymen. England has not seen 
a time like that when Demosthenes appeared in 
old Athens, and gave to its citizens a sense e£ 
eloquence and of generous patriotism. One of 
the greatest of English orators of the last century 
was Edmund Burke, whom Macaulay has described 
to be in amplitude of comprehension and richness of 
imagination superior to any orator of ancient or 
modern times. The greatest living orator of 
England is Mr. John Bright, who combines with the 
philanthropy and power of his illustrious friend Mr. 
Cobden, an eloquence, a sublimity, a knowledge, and 
a love of justice peculiarly his own. As oratorical 
compositions Mr. Bright^s speeches have the highest 
value ; they are marvellous in their high inspiration 
and in the use of the English tongue. In ingenious 
fancy, in sarcasm, and humour Lord Beaconsfield has 
not known a rival in Parliament for the last thirty 
years, while Mr. Gladstone remains unsurpassed 
as a man with a genius for finance, as a politician 
of unbounded energy, and as an orator of immense 
influence and authority among all classes of 
Englishmen. 
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ENGLISH POETRY. 



As we may enjoy the results of science without 
understanding science, so we can also read and 
enjoy poetry, although we may not discover how 
the poet created his images, and still more, how he 
found language so beautiful to describe them. 
There are many English poems containing beauti- 
ful images, expressed in the most beautiful language. 
Without studying them, and feeding our mind and 
spirit with the good tibings which are in them, it 
can hardly be that a perfect knowledge of the best 
English can be obtained. Poets are masters of style. 
Chaucer, the first great name in English poetry, 
is beautiful and sublime, his writings being marked 
by many of those qualities of genius which have 
conferred immortality on Shakespeare. Then we 
have Spenser, who has written a long allegorical 
poem, which is a great English classic. Shakespeare 
is the greatest name in literature, and he stands 
unrivalled in tl^e world. The following are the 
names of some of the well-known poets : — ^Milton, 
Wordsworth, Byron, Dryden, Pope, Oowper, Gold- 
, smith, Shelly, Scott, Burns, Keats, Campbell, and 
Tennyson. Many of them have been distinguished 
also as excellent prose writers. Byron's letters are 
models of epistolary composition. The essays of 
Dry den are good specimens of criticism and of the 
standard English prose. Wordsworth's prose is as 
tender and full of imagery as his poetry, and Scott's 
^ renown as a novelist is far higher than his reputation 
as a poet. 
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NOVELS. 



Many young persons have a belief that a good 
knowledge of English ca.nnot be gained without 
reading a great number of novels. And they hastily 
go through a series of novels without receiving any 
of that immense benefit which was expected. Some 
novels are as good as .the best works of history 
and poetry, but the majority of English novels are 
not so good. The Waverley novels are the best 
of their kind, unsurpassed by any in the English 
language or in any other language of Earope. They 
are rich in everything. The most famous of them 
hardly exhibit any deficiency of knowledge or power 
in the writer. Next to the plays of Shakespeare 
they stand a glorious monument of human genius. 
Among living writers there is an Englishwoman, 
George Eliot, who has written the best novels. Novel 
writing has increased to a great extent in our time. 
The age in which we live is rich in literature and 
particularly in the department of novel writing; 
Lady novelists have appeared in large numbers, but 
a majority of them have not shown themselves to be 
clever artists, and their works both in matter and 
style are condemned by competent critics. In order 
to write a good novel the highest qualities of the 
mind are required to be exercised, and there is 
required a deep insight into human life and manners, 
a command over language, and inspiration akin to 
that of a poet. 
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STYLE. 



BngHsli literature is very rich, and marked with 
genius of the highest order, but it is wanting in 
some rare merit which belongs to Virgil's poetry 
or to the eloquence of Demosthenes and Cicero. No 
book can be immortal, which^ apart from the amount 
of thought contained in it, is not distinguished 
by a great beauty of style. The '^ Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress,'' the most popular book in England, owes 
its fame to the inimitable grace of its style. The 
style, or manner of writing in this book, is perfect 
of its kind. In like manner, the '^ Paradise Lost," 
inferior as it is in variety of incident to the produc- 
tions of about half a dozen of the greatest poets 
of the world, is superior to all English poetry in its 
majesty of classic form, in its unfailing level of 
style, in its grandeur and its melody. Some of 
the best prose works in English are unfortunately 
wanting in that faultlessness which characterizes the 
utterances of Demosthenes, or the polished periods 
of the Latin orator. Macaulay's writings, great 
as are their merits, are disfigured by many faults 
peculiar to himself and by a certain recklessness of 
statement. The style of Gibbon, noble and eloquent 
as are his volumes, is somewhat burdensome, and 
wanting in that infinite variety and grace which 
mark what Homer and ^schylus, Virgil and Dante, 
have written. 
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DAILY NEWSPAPERS. 



In England there are perhaps four hundred daily 
papers, most of them being sold for a penny a copy. 
It is interesting to see by what process a daily paper 
is produced. There is a paper published in northern 
England, in the town of Darlington, called the 
Northern Echo, which is sold for a half-penny. It 
is admirably printed) and in it the news is concisely 
and admirably arranged. A pitman of this town 
and of the surrounding district takes this paper for 
a half-penny, and a Duke living in the neighbour- 
hood cannot get more news than this pitman obtains 
from his Northern Echo. This wonderful progress 
of cheap newspapers is due to the abolition of the 
paper duty and other taxes in England by an effort 
of Mr. Gladstone's statesmanship, by which it is 
possible for a poor man to be equal to the richest 
man in the country in his ability to obtain the news 
from all parts of the world. On the staff of a daily 
paper there is a man called the editpr, who has 
control over the whole management of the paper ; a 
sub-editor whose business is to compress into brief 
paragraphs the news from all the corners of the earth ; 
one or more leader writers who treat special 
subjects with which they are best acquainted ; and a 
short-hand writer to describe the proceedings that 
take place at public meetings. There is another 
class of reporter who is not necessarily acquainted 
with phonography or the short-hand system of writ- 
ing, but who must have a great command over 
picturesque language, and who is expected to give 
glowing descriptions of anything in which a majority 
of the people take a great deal of interest. 
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THE ART OP PARAPHRASE. 



At University examinations passages in poetry are 
given to the students for paraphrase to see whether 
those passages are understood by thetn, and if un- 
derstood, to see whether they are able to express 
correctly the poet^s meaning in their own language* 
This practice has lately been regarded in some quar- 
ters with disfavour, and it is argued that the art of 
paraphrasing is the art of turning good English into 
bad. Admitting the beauty and elegance of the 
poet^s style, a student paraphrasing a passage makes 
no pretence of making the poet's language better. 
A master of prose style like Macaulay or Ruskin 
can make it perhaps better, but a boy will do the 
work according to his abilities. Paraphrasing is an 
excellent mode of learning how to write, especially 
at the commencement of English studies ; and it is 
an art which has been recommended in his book on 
Oratory by such a great scholar as Quintilian. 
What a boy may do by way of this exercise may 
enable an examiner to find out the amount of 
English knowledge possessed by the writer. It is 
as good a test as any other test that can be dis- 
covered. The objection to this practice which is 
now raised is as old as the time of Quintilian, but 
still it should remain for Indian boys one of the 
best means of learning how to write English sen- 
tences with the aid of a poet's best words and 
thoughts. •^ 
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METHODICAL COMPOSITION. 



European teachers have frequently complained, in 
looking over the English compositions of native 
pupils, of a want of method in an essay on any 
subject which they may have written. This fault 
is not peculiar to the natives ; it is general among 
uneducated and imperfectly educated men. Mr. 
Howard, who was appointed by Government in 1 856 
Examiner in English and History of the students 
of the Elphinstone College, said that among all the 
answer papers he did not find a single one in which 
the writer appeared to treat a subject according to 
the logical method and in a connected form. As 
the pupils were trained under Dr. Harkness, it 
cannot be considered a fault of the teacher that the 
pupils were unable to write in a manner to gain the 
approval of Mr. Howard, because Dr. Harkness was 
distinguished for learning, and was a man of ex* 
cellent character.. The fault must be ascribed to 
the general deficiency of the pupils. To write 
methodically and with elegance and force is at no 
time an easy task, and there is no wonder if a large 
majority should fail when examined by such a scho- 
lar as Mr. Howard. A knowledge of grammar is 
not sufficient to enable us to write well ; a know- 
ledge of logic is necessary, for logic is the grammar 
of thought. Nor is it likely that any one can write 
as Mr. Howard wished the collegians to do, with 
force and with beauty of expression, without a 
practice in writing extending over many years. 
But though the best kind of composition may not 
be expected from young men without a knowledge 
of the world and not imbued with the spirit of 
literature, a beginning should be made in every 
school towards introducing a rational system of 
. teaching the art of composition — a system which 
haflB been explained and recommended by Mr. Bain, 
and to which allusion elsewhere in this book has 
been made. 
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SHAKESPEARE. 



Many competent critics have divided the plays of 
Shakespeare into four groups, according to the 
supposed period at which they were written. The 
best way of studying those writings is according to 
the chronological order ; to settle such an order of 
the plays has been a matter of much thought and 
discussion. The first group of the dramas gives us 
an insight into the poet's life, and shows us perhaps 
that he was learning his art, and making a progress 
in it with a keen sense of pleasure. That early period 
was, as it were, the period of his apprenticeship in 
the literary workshop. In the next set of these in- 
comparable works we find the author leaving the 
workshop, and plunging into the world looking on 
and studying both its darker and its brighter as- 
pects. In the third period of Shakespeare's life we 
find him in rather gloomy spirits, complaining of the 
world, not cheerful as before, and oppressed with a 
consciousness of his inability to grapple with the 
mystery of man's mortal life. At last we come 
towards the close of his life, the time when he pro- 
duced the ^^ Tempest, " when the dark and heavy 
cloud which rested over his mind appears to have 
cleared away, when he seems to have had an un- 
bounded faith in a supreme intelligence, and in the 
power of prayer which according to his own words 
*' assaults mercy itself and frees all faults." We get 
a glimpse of this last period in that short but beauti- 
ful piece of poetical composition which is added as 
an epilogue to the *' Tempest. " 
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THE ART OF PRINTING. 



With the invention of the art of printing 
Europe may be said to have been newly born, for as 
soon as that art was known, learning left the cloisters 
in which it was long confined, and was spread over 
the whole of the continent. Knowledge did no more 
remain the privilege and the monopoly of a class. 
It became common, and accessible to the poorest 
man who chose to acquire it. This art rescued 
Europe as it were from darkness and from the 
dark ages, it lessened ecclesiastical despotism and 
made way to the destruction and overthrow of 
baronial tyranny. From the year of that invention 
up to the present time great and continued progress 
has been made, until we have come to this, that the 
printing establishment of the Times, the chief 
organ of English public opinion, containing sixteen 
pages, and sold at three pence a copy, has become 
the wonder of the whole civilized world. The 
multiplication of newspapers and books is the direct 
result of the rapid improvements made in the art of 
printing. There are perhaps more than three hun- 
dred daily newspapers of large size published in the 
United Kingdom, sold for a penny a copy. Even 
in India, containing a vast and mixed population, 
there are more than a hundred native papers, large 
and small, printed in the Presidency of Bombay 
alone. As to books published in our Presidency in 
English and in the vernaculars, a man may have 
some idea of the activity of our countrymen by 
looking over the quarterly lists of publications 
in the Oovemment Oazette, As education in- 
creases in our country, there will be a corresponding 
increase in the number of books and newspapers. 
For the present, the more are Sanscrit manuscripts, 
which are now unused and in the possession of pri- 
vate individuals, published, the better it will be 
for the future of our country and for the old and re- 
nowned literature of India. 
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JOHNSON^S CLUB. 



The Club which was known in the last century by 
the name of ^* Johnson^s Club^' was composed of the 
most eminent men in literature and art. Johnson's 
own reputation as a scholar stands very high in the 
literature of England. He is the author of an excel- 
lent dictionary of the English language, and in his 
lives of the poets he has shown himself to be an 
excellent critic of poetry. Goldsmith was a represent- 
ative of poetry, being the author of the Deserted 
Village, one of the best and noblest of English 
poems. Of Gibbon, the historian, the present Prime 
Minister of England has spoken in Parliament as the 
greatest historian that the world has ever known. 
Reynolds was an important member of the Club, and 
he was an artist of high renown. The best actor of 
that day was David Garrick, a man of versatile talents, 
and at one time a pupil of Dr. Johnson. He played 
Shakespeare's famous characters, and was universally 
applauded. Nobody excelled him in wit and in power 
of mimicry. But the greatest man in the Club was 
Edmund Burke, the accuser of Warren Hast- 
ings, the noble advocate of the Indian people, and 
a man of boundless knowledge, gifted with a rich 
imagination. Over this society of learned men, when 
Johnson was absent, Burke predominated. John- 
son said that any man accidentally meeting with 
Burke for the first time, would probably find 
him, after a few minutes' conversation, the greatest 
man he had ever seen. 
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UNIVERSAL EDUCATION. 



A popular essayist one hundred years ago hesitated 
to express any opinion as to the education of 
the common people. He said that if education was 
made universal, that is, if schools were established 
in sufficient number so as to enable even the poorest 
children to learn to read and to write, he was not 
sure of the result, and that something dreadful would 
happen. He thought anarchy would come from 
such a course and the people would be discontented 
and would , despise the lower occupations of life. 
Since then a great change has come over the temper 
of the people of Europe. In the United States at 
this moment there is an admirable system of educa- 
tion provided for all classes of men, and in that 
country the best and noblest buildings are assigned 
for schools and colleges. In Germany there is a 
compulsory system of universal education. And in 
England, an excellent liberal Government, under the 
leadership of Gladstone, lately passed an Act called 
the " Education Act of 1870,'' by which education 
is greatly extended, and even the poorest are able to 
send their children to school to learn reading, writ* 
ing, and accounts. In India the progress is very 
slow, but when the finances of India improve, there 
is sure to be a great reform in the educational sys-> 
tem of our country. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 



Europe has produced many artists whose pictures 
of scenes in history and fable have won the admira- 
tion of all civilized mankind. The Greek and Italian 
poets have offered these artists excellent subjects for 
the exercise of their beautiful art. Englishmen are 
also distinguished as painters and sculptors, and a 
high authority some time ago said that Englishmen 
were not inferior to the Dutch or to the Italians in 
the power of representing on canvas the objects of 
nature. There are fine arts exhibitions in our 
country, once a year in Simla, and occasionally in 
Calcutta, Bombay, Poena, and other places. But 
the greatest exhibition is the Royal Academy 
Exhibition in London, on which occasion are as- 
sembled all the great men of the kingdom, includ- 
ing the Prince of Wales and the Prime Minister. 
The speeches which Mr. Disraeli — now Lord Bea- 
con sfield — has made on occasions of this kind are 
masterpieces of eloquence, reminding one of the 
picturesque language of Lord Macaulay. On the 
last occasion he compared Shakespeare with Homer, 
and said that in the plays of Shakespeare more sub- 
jects were offered for the study of the painter and 
the sculptor than in the Greek poems of Homer. 
To the student of Shakespeare it is a rare pleasure 
to behold the greatest scenes from his writings re- 
presented in a life-like manner by the inimitable 
skill of a painter of genius. 
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BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 



The Bnglisli rule in our co.uatry has lasted as long 
as the Government of the States of the American 
Union ; during that time those States have become 
one of the foremost countries on the earth, and India 
has been redeemed from many of the evils that have 
afflicted it in the days of its former rulers. In the 
last century Clive and Hastings may be said to have 
laid the foundation of the Indian empire. CKve was 
one of those soldiers who have defeated large armies 
with little ones, but Hastings was the first that in 
India established a settled system of government, 
such as may exist in a civilized country. Here are 
twenty nations speaking twenty difi"erent languages, 
ruled by a powerful nation of Europe; it may be 
hoped that through the power and statesmanship of 
England the experiment may be successful. The 
possession of India makes England a great empire. 
Nine and a half per cent, of England^s whole trade is 
in connection with her eastern dependency. While 
India enjoys the blessings of civilized rule, and under 
wise administrators like Lord Mayo and Lord North- 
brook it may still further enjoy those blessings, the 
material benefit to England from this connection 
with our country is acknowledged to be very great, 
which should make Englishmen always anxious to 
preserve the conquered realm in a state of solvency 
with regard to her finances, and her people in a 
condition of prosperity and contentment. 
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THE AGE OP VICTORIA. 



Daring the last forty years while Queen Victoria 
has been on the throne, changes have taken 
place in legislation and science such as have never 
happened before at any other period of equal duration 
in the past history of England. The Corn-law, 
which prevented the importation of foreign food, 
was aboKshed by Sir Robert Peel, a Tory minister, 
but a statesman of pure renown. That measure was 
followed by other measures ; and every year witnessed 
the victory of some great principle established in 
some great act of beneficent legislation. Nor have 
the victories in science been of less importance. 
These efforts of politicians and of men of science 
have tended to increase the happiness of every home 
in England, and the great results are to be found, 
not in marble and bronze monuments, but in the 
added comforts of the whole population. In litera- 
ture the age of Victoria is likely to stand pre-eminent 
in Bngland^s history. There have been many men of 
science in this generation, such as Sir William 
Thomson, Huxley, Tyndall, Balfour Stewart, Darwin, 
Wallace, and others. Portions of their English com- 
positions compare favourably, it is said, in eloquence 
and spirit, with the writings of men of letters, who 
are devoted solely to the pursuit of literature. 
Tennyson, Browning, Morris, Swinburne, Arnold, 
and the author of the Epic of Hades, have established 
their reputation as poets. And magazine literature 
has assumed such importance and power as was 
never known at any pi;evious period in England. 
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THE HOUSE OP COMMONS. 



Of the two Houses of Parliament the Commons 
House is the more important, all its powers being 
necessary as a safeguard of the liberties of the English 
people. It is the highest tribunal to which we can 
appeal. It may create or overthrow a Ministry. The 
House of Commons is a representative body, while 
the House of Lords is a hereditary branch of the legis- 
lature. The representatives are elected by consti- 
tuencies of towns and counties, and they represent for 
the most part the interests and the opinions of those 
who send them to Parliament. They may be con- 
sidered to be among the foremost men of the coun- 
try. Some of the members of the House, such as 
Coke and Selden, Granville and Pym, will always 
hold a high rank among the defenders of the rights 
of the Commons against the encroachments of the 
Lords. Before the Reform Bill of 1832 the House 
of Commons was a corrupt and aristocratic body, and 
it recognized no responsibility to the body of the 
people. By the exertions of Cobbett and many 
ardent reformers, and through the power and patriot- 
ism of Lord Grey, that Bill was passed and the 
House of Commons was reformed. It was further 
reformed in the year 1867, afber ten or twelve years 
of agitation, by the powerful members of the Liberal 
party, and at this time it is a body fairly repre- 
senting the interests of all classes of Englishmen. 
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THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 



Praises on the Civil Service of our country have 
often been bestowed both in Parliament and in 
the public press. The Civil Servants are the real 
rulers of our country, and the people in the dis- 
tricts look up to them as their immediate governors. 
Among them there have been many able men who 
have done their duties worthily and in a manner 
that entitles them to the gratitude of our country- 
men. About thirty young men come to our 
country every year who have to pass a collegiate 
examination in England. If the Civil Service of 
India is distinguished for its purity, it is also 
acknowledged to be the best paid service in the 
world. These men, who may be considered the re- 
presentatives of the Queen, are scattered about the 
country, more than a thousand in number, who ad- 
minister all the aflfairs rela.ting to justice, revenue, 
and the police. Some of the younger members of the 
service administer vast tracts of land equal in size 
to Ireland or to Scotland. A new Civilian begins 
his career with a salary of Rs. 400, and may rise to 
the position of Senior Member of Council, or, like 
Sir George Campbell and Sir Richard Temple, to 
the post of Governor of a Presidency, The Indian 
Civil Service is Covenanted, and the Government is 
bound to give its members salaries, even if there 
is no work for them to do, while the rest of the 
servants of the Crown form a very large Uncove- 
nanted Service, containing many Europeans in its 
higher grades, the lower grades being of course filled 
by the natives of the country. 
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INFANTICIDE. 



. Among the cruelties that were practised in our 
country in former days is the crime of infanticide, 
which happily has now been removed by the efiforts 
of the English Government. Not many years ago 
this crime prevailed in Kattywar, and Dr. Wilson, 
of Bombay, made many careful inquiries, and sub- 
mitted his proposals in an able report to Govern- 
ment. From that time, the crime, committed as it 
was under social sanction, has become extinct in our 
Presidency, but it exists as committed under strong 
temptation by Hindu widows who are not permitted 
to marry by a social law or custom which in every 
civilized country would be repudiated, and which no 
sensible man would approve. To suppress infanticide 
as well as every other crime, merciful laws are the 
best, administered by men of exceptional abilities 
and character. In India criminal laws do not differ 
much from those in England. But in England 
criminal laws require modification in the direction 
of mercy. A change is being effected in criminal 
legislation since the time of Sir Samuel Eomilly, but 
still Englishmen have not arrived at the point to 
which the Americans have come, and to which even 
the French nation has in our time approached. It 
is a curious thing that before the time of Sir Sa- 
muel Eomilly a man who had stolen a coat, or any 
other trifling article, who is now punished with a 
fine, or with imprisonment for a week, was executed 
amid the shouts of the common peopl'e. Times 
are altered, and it is probable that statesmen of 
the coming ages will be found more humane, than 
those of the past or of the present time, and that 
they will learn that the greater the humanity 
which characterizes the laws, the less will be the 
crime prevalent among the people, and the higher 
the morality of all classes in the country. 
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SLAVERY. 



Theabolition of slavery and the slave trade through- 
out a great part of the world is one of the highest 
efforts of English genius and philanthropy. To pay 
the slave owners of the Colonies, the British Govern- 
ment have given away more than twenty millions 
of money, or a million a year of taxes for ever. 
Among the great men who in Parliament and in 
the country distinguished themselves by advocating 
the cause of the negroes, may be mentioned Clarkson 
and Wilberforce, Buxton and Sturge, Cobden and 
Bright. William Thompson and W. L. Garrison, 
who both died recently, were powerful and eloquent 
champions of the freedom of the negroes. 

Some years ago Russia made great progress in 
freedom by the abolition of serfdom throughout 
that country ; but the greatest measure of freedom 
that has ever been witnessed in the world is the 
abolition of slavery in the Southern States of the 
American Republic, after the termination of a 
gigantic war in which the North contended for 
freedom, and the South for the perpetual maintenance 
of the cursed institution of slavery . President Lincoln 
was a great man, and he was in favour of the 
abolition of slavery. William Lloyd Garrison was a 
man of extraordinary benevolence ; Horace Greely 
was one of the greatest of journalists; Elijah P. 
Lovejoy was a man whose name will ever live in 
history. Sarah Grimke and Angelina Grimke were 
ladies, noble, beautiful, and good. Wendell Philips 
was perhaps the most powerful orator who ever spoke 
English within the wide bounds of the Republic. By 
the labours of these and other truly great men and 
martyrs, the bondmen who dragged the chain were 
made free, and universal freedom was established in 
a land which for a century had been cursed by the 
tyranny of the slave owner. For the first time pro- 
bably in the history of the world the result of a war, 
great and horrible as it was, was the liberation of a 
whole continent from subjection and bondage. 
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CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 



The first society in India for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals was established in Calcutta, and 
some years ago, following the example of Calcutta, 
some influential citizens of Bombay established a 
similar society here. Subscriptions are collected 
from members in order to defray the expenses which 
are necessary to carry out the objects of the society. 
Agents are employed on fixed salaries who go about 
the town. When instances of cruelty are known, 
the guilty persons are charged with cruelty in the 
Courts of the Presidency Magistrates, and are 
punished according to law, the cases being generally 
reported in the daily papers as a warning to others. 
The operation of the society, which is presided over 
by men of rank and wealth, are necessarily limited, 
but no doubt some good is by this means effected, 
and it is better that something should be done than 
that nothing should be done for the poor and suffer- 
ing animals created for the use. of man by the same 
hand that has made the image of man. Children 
should be taught in every school to be kind to the 
inferior animals j if they are so taught at an early 
age, it is a good and useful lesson in morality, and 
they may prove to be of a generous and kindly 
nature and useful in their career in life. 
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INDIAN EAILWAYS. 



In the course of a quarter of a century the aspect 
of our country has been changed by railways run- 
ning from one end of the cpuntry to the other. We 
have not as many railways as we should 
have for the development of commerce, yet the 
lines which have already been constructed have 
done enormous good to the country. There is 
much discussion as to the comparative usefulness to 
commerce and to Indian agriculture of railways and 
canals. The Bombay merchants, however, who 
may be supposed to understand these matters, 
have come to the conclusion that the money that 
has been spent by Government or by companies 
under the guarantee of Government has not 
been wasted on railways, and that it has brought 
an enormous return of good to the country. Many 
competent men also think that side by side with 
railways there should be canals, fertilizing rivulets 
made by man, running through arid tracts of 
our country, bringing water to the fields of the 
cultivators, and preventing the constant recurrence 
of famine. Advantageous as railways have been 
to commerce, they have been equally serviceable to 
the military departments of Government. 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN BOMBAY. 



Within the last few years, commencing from the 
time of the administration of Sir Bartle Frere, so 
many beautiful new buildings have been erected, 
especially in that quarter which is called the Frere 
Town, that it has become a common thing now to 
talk of the grandeur and beauty of the city of Bom- 
bay. All these buildings were planned by eminent 
architects, some of England, and some under the 
service of the Indian Government, yet with regard to 
the construction of many of them unfavourable criti- 
cisms have been passed. Whatever their faults may 
be, they look beautiful, and.the quarter in which they 
are situated appears from a distance very grand and 
fair, partly no doubt on account of the magnificent 
expanse of water by which they are surrounded. The 
Secretariat building is a fair specimen of almost 
faultless architecture, in which are accommodated 
many of the most important offices of the Govern- 
ment, each of them being in charge of a Civil Servant 
who is called Secretary to Government. Another 
building is erected for the High Court to which all 
the judicial courts of the presidency are subordinate. 
There is one for the Post Office, and opposite to it is 
another for the Department of Public Works. In 
this part of the town, open to the sea, are also the 
University Hall, and the University Tower, which 
with other buildings make the whole quarter perhaps 
the most imposing in Bombay. 
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PUBLIC GARDENS. 



In a town or city there is usually a public garden 
planted by Government or at the expense of the 
Municipality, and it is open to all the people for 
evening amusement and recreation. The Victoria 
Garden is the best and largest in Bombay. In 
Poena there is a garden which is very nicely arrang- 
ed, standing on an elevation on the banks of the 
river Muttamulla. The military band of the station 
appears there twice or thrice during the week, and 
ladies and gentlemen with children form an interest- 
ing crowd, who go there to listen to the sweet 
music of the band. The same city contains another, 
perhaps a more splendid garden, round about the 
magnificent palace in which the Governor resides 
during his stay in Poena in the rainy season. In 
Ahmedabad, Slirat, Broach, and other towns in our 
presidency there are public gardens, erected and 
maintained at the expense of the municipality, but 
none of them are so rich and beautiful as the Victoria 
Gardens of Bombay, or the Bund Gardens of Poena. 

Calcutta boasts of a botanical garden, so exten* 
sive and so good that there is no other like it in 
India. Orders have lately been given for the con- 
struction of such a garden on a large scale in Poena. 
Botany is an interesting science, forming part of the 
studies for medicine ; to accurate students of this 
science a botanical garden would be a great help. 
In England there are magnificent zoological gardens, 
representing as much as possible of the whole 
of animal nature. 
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PUBLIC OFFICES. 



All Government oflSces in India are public offices, 
which are connected with one or other of the various 
departments of administration. In every important 
office there takes place a vast amount of correspond- 
ence ; how this correspondence is conducted, how 
the papers are recorded and filed, how not a single 
paper is lost from year to year, and • with what 
regularity the postal service is maintained is well 
described in an article in the Saturday Review pub- 
lished some years ago. Each great office is divided 
into departments, and each department has a 
Secretary, a Head Clerk, or a Superintendent over it. 
The clerks have very limited opportunities of im- 
provement, but the heads of the offices having to read 
and write several letters daily, obtain in a few years 
an amount of literary training which is very valu- 
able, and a power of expression which Macaulay has 
said in one of his essays is not possessed by many men 
of the same rank and position in England. Indian 
administrators write able minutes and State papers, 
while English administrators, possessing a moderate 
amount of skill in the preparation of State documents, 
are yet able to make speeches with an ability and 
tact which the officials in India are not able to reach. 
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THE TOWN HALL. 



The Town Hall of Bombay is one of the oldest and 
best buildings and is a good specimen of architecture. 
It may be made use of by the citizens for public meet- 
ihgs with the permission 'of Government. A similar 
building in Manchester, recently erected, is said to be 
the finest in the world, and large enough to contain 
sixteen thousand men. The Bombay Town Hall is 
sufficiently large for any public purpose. The exa- 
minations in connection with the Bombay University 
have for a long time been held here. A part of the 
building is set apart for the most splendid library in 
Western India— the library of the Bombay Branch 
of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. One large room is 
called the Durbar Eoom, in which the local Legisla- 
tive Council used to meet till very lately, and in 
which also the meetings were held of the late Bench 
of Justices for the discussion and settlement of muni- 
cipal matters. The associations in connection with 
this building are of a pleasing nature, and for the 
most part literary. Here have been delivered 
lectures and speeches without number since the time 
of Sir James Mackintosh, the first President of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, whose 
first address was philosophical, marked by that ex- 
tensive learning, liberality of sentiment, and deep 
insight for which that Scotchman was distinguished. 
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TAXATION. 



Taxes in India are local and imperial. Local taxes 
are for works and service done in particular places, 
while the object of the imperial taxes is to look 
after the unity and protection of the whole empire. 
The Income-tax or the License-tax is -an imperial 
tax. The duties levied upon the cotton goods that 
come from Manchester at our custom-houses form 
part of the imperial taxation of the country. The 
money realized by imperial taxes is employed in 
payments to all the Indian servants of the Crown, 
for the maintenance of the Indian army, and all 
those departments connected with justice and 
the police. The cost of the Indian army which 
preserves order within and on the confines of the 
empire is about forty-five per cent, of the net revenue 
of the country. In the revenue that is obtamed 
from salt the poorest people pay their share of 
taxation to the Government, and about twenty-two 
millions of sterling money are contributed every 
year to the support and expenses of the Government 
by the Indian peasantry. The imperial taxes in 
our country amount to about fifty millions, in Eng- 
land to about seventy millions. But in England 
as much money is obtained from excise as in 
our country is derived from land. Perhaps no 
country is in such an advantageous position with 
regard to taxes as the United States, whose Govern- 
ment is conducted in an orderly manner, its laws 
properly obeyed, the people properly protected, 
and the honour of the empire maintained, on a 
revenue of twelve or fifteen million pounds a year. 
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STATUES. 



An equestrian statue of His Eoyal Highness the 
Pi'ince of Wales has been unveiled lately by the 
Governor of Bombay. It is a gift to the town of Bom- 
bay of a wealthy and generous citizen^ and it stands 
firmly as a symbol of the sovereignty of Britain. 
The Governor suggested in his speech that there 
should be in many parts of India monuments of this 
kind^ perpetuating the worth of those Englishmen who 
have done the greatest service to India. There are 
many such statues in Calcutta, erected to the me- 
mory of those who have rescued the empire in the 
darkest hour of our country's trials. It is good that 
such honour should be paid to India's best friends. 
Bishop Heber may be considered one of the true 
friends of India. He was a man of a comprehensive 
mind, and his opinions and observations were such 
that the more you read them the more you admire 
them. Then there was Mr. Fredric Shore, who was 
many years ago a judge at Furruckabad, in the North- 
West Provinces, who wrote a series of wonderful 
letters to the India Gazette newspaper, which were 
afterwards republished in two volumes, on many of 
the most important questions connected with the 
administration of British India. The works of such 
men are a monument in themselves, and they need 
no other monument, yet if there are statues in India 
raised in their honour, they may serve a good purpose 
in reminding the existing generation of the virtues 
and excellence of those men who with many others 
may be called the benefactors of the Indian races. 
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THE BOMBAY MUNICIPALITY. 



The Municipal constitution of Bombay is likely 
to be a model in the future for the Municipalities in 
other parts of India. ' It is a free and popular consti- 
tution, and has been very successful in Bombay. 
Although the Government has by a legislative 
enactment reserved to itself much power, the inhabi- 
tanbs of a great city have been for the first time in 
India permitted to enjoy civic independence, and to 
perform those duties which are performed by the 
free people of the towns of the United Kingdom. 

The representatives, of whom some are elected by 
the house owners of Bombay and some selected by 
the Government, act in a body, and have under 
their direction and control the expenditure of more 
than thirty hundred thousand rupees per year. The 
details of the work are entrusted to a smaller body, 
called the Town Council, composed of twelve per- 
sons, of whom half are chosen by the representatives 
or members of the Corporation and the other half 
by the Government. The Municipality devotes it- 
self to local matters ; its business is to tax the owners 
of houses, and to levy some other taxes, such as 
the water-rate, the wheel tax, and the police rate, 
in order to obtain a sufficient amount of revenue to 
keep the roads in proper order, to light the streets, 
to keep on a constant supply of fresh water, and 
generally to look after the health and cleanliness of 
all parts of the town. 
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THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT. 



Under the Government of India there are twenty 
nations who speak twenty different languages, as 
Colonel Sykes once said in Parliament. The whole 
of this Indian Empire is ruled by a Viceroy assisted 
by half a dozen Councillors. An eminent politician 
with the greatest experience in the consideration of 
political questions has often declared it to be his 
opinion that it is impossible by such a mode of 
government to govern wisely so numerous a people, 
and in accordance with those principles which have 
been universally recognized in all civilized countries. 
His plan is that the country should be divided into 
five or six provinces of manageable size and extent, 
and independent of one another, so as to make a 
wise and just government of the people practicable. 
But the old plan has existed since the time of Fox 
and Pitt, and the English people are not likely to 
give up that old plan which has existed up to this 
time. It is very creditable to English statesmen 
that in their anxiety for the welfare of the people of 
India, they look so many years into the future, and 
give expression to opinions which may be sound, 
but which are certainly unpopular at the present 
day. The Government of India by England is a 
heavy responsibility upon England, and is an ex- 
periment which is watched by the whole civilized 
world. If the experiment is successful, history 
will pronounce the result to be glorious, and the 
English nation will have done what no other con- 
queror has done before at any previous time in the 
history of the world. 
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THE INDIAN VICEROT.' 






It has often been observed How high the position 
is which an Indian Viceroy holds. The Emperor 
of Germany, or the late Emperor of France, may be 
said to be governors of little provinces compared 
with the high authority and great power of the Go- 
vernor-General. He is the ruler over many nations 
and of a large continent. One of the best Vice* 
roys was Lord Cornwallis who found the Civil Service 
a corrupt and inefficient body, and left it in the 
condition in which it now is — ^perhaps the best Civil 
Service in character and education that exists in any 
part of the world. The Viceroy is generally selected 
by the Prime Minister of England. Lord Northbrook 
was selected for the post by Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Mayo by Mr. Disraeli, and Lord Ly tton, the present 
Viceroy, by the same minister, now known by the 
name of Lord Beacon sfield. But the dignity of the 
Viceroy of India, great though it is, cannot equal 
the rank and authority of the freely chosen Magis- 
trate of a free and powerful people, the President 
of the United States of America, Lord Lawrence 
rose to the position of Governor-General by pro- 
motion from the ranks of the service, the present 
practice being to offer the post only to noblemen 
of high rank. Lord Mayo was a nobleman pre- 
viously unconnected with India. But he proved 
a very good Viceroy by the reforms which he in- 
troduced, by the extended powers he conferred upon 
provincial Governments, and by his generous sym- 
pathy towards the subject people of these realms. 
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THE PEOPLE OF INDIA. 



Many hasty opinions are often given abont the 
people of India, about their character and manners, 
by men who have had no intercourse with them, 
except a slight acquaintance with the criminal classes, 
or with a few domestic servants of low caste. 
Our people have been described in odious colours, 
and every bad quality has been attributed to them 
by writers who have not known them well, and whose 
general knowledge and knowledge of human nature 
has been very limited. Justice, however, has been 
done to us by a few men of extensive observation, and 
possessing a knowledge of human nature, among 
whom may be mentioned Bishop Heber, and the Hon. 
Mr. Frederic Shore. Mr. Shore's book on India, 
published in 1 837, is an able and instructi^re book, 
which is delightful to read. It is a book which 

S laces the character of the Indian people in a true 
ght ; it is an answer to the accusation made against 
them thoughtlessly by young Englishmen of little 
experience, and little knowledge of mankind. Bishop 
Heber, a scholar and a poet, has found in the people 
of India so much to admire, he has in his journal 
recorded so many things in connection with their 
character and manners, his sentiments are so just 
and his knowledge so exact, that he is entitled to the 
everlasting gratitude of the population of the whole 
empire. He has done much to teach the world that 
the people of our country are many nations, that 
they are as different from one another as the Epis- 
copalians are from the Presbyterians, and the Me- 
thodists from Quakers, and that they are as different 
in their opinions as the different Christian sects of 
England and of Europe. No one can read the writings 
of Heber and Shore without admiring their know- 
ledge and their benevolence, their temper and their 
industry, and the scholarly and beautiful manner iu 
which they have exposed the fallacies of their country- 
men, and put forth correct views about the natives of 
Tndia before the Britishpublic and the civilized world. 
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LOVE OF MANKmD. 



In favour of a country which he had never visited 

and in the defence of a people he had never seen, 

Edmund Barke spent the best years of his life at 

the trial of Hastiags before the highest tribunal of 

England. He made himself acquainted with the 

whole history of India, and studied ardently all Indian 

matters in order to prepare himself to stand forward 

as an advocate of the Indian people. It was love of 

mankind that sustained the orator in his highest 

efforts. The love of the human race manifested by 

English poets can hardly be surpassed in any other 

writings. No true-born Britonlooks with indi fiference 

upon an act of barbarity, or permits an oppressor to 

trample upon innocent people with impunity. What 

indignant outbursts arose in England when an 

invading army crushed the liberties of Poland. 

The sympathy of the Englishman extends to every 

class and to every people. When an insurrection 

arose in America to maintain slavery in that fair land^ 

an outburst of generous indignation arose in England 

against the atrocious object of the leaders of this 

great rebellion. England^s sympathy was with 

Garibaldi, and with the Italians in their struggle 

for freedom some years ago. This love of the human 

race is a beautiful characteristic of a nation, and is a 

mark of the high degree of civilization to which, it 

has attained. 
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WAR. 



In modern times war has assumed a quite diflTerent 
aspect from what it was in old days. Success now. 
no longer depends upon, individual bravery but upon 
the increased destructiveness of military weapons. 
There is nothing so ruinous to a people or country 
as incessant and unnecessary wars. To a trading 
nation nothing is so calamitous as a prolonged and 
costly war. The Crimean war, in which four Euro- 
pean nations were engaged against the power 
of Russia, is now acknowledged to be a great error, 
for hardly any of the objects for which those military 
operations were undertaken were secured at the 
termination of that fearful struggle. Yet in that 
war the loss of England amounted to 40,000 men, 
and from 80 to 100 millions of public money. The. 
old policy of England of constant interference with 
the aflFairs of other countries is now happily to some 
extent changed. * Statesmen like Sir Robert Walpole, 
Charles James Pox, Earl Grey, Sir Robert Peel, and 
Cobden have always contended for peace, except 
when the interests of the country are so clearly in- 
volved as to make war according to the opinion of 
every man in the country absolutely unavoidable. 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell were of an oppo- 
site opinion, but if their views had been carried out, 
England would have been loaded with more debt 
and with more taxes, while from the depression of 
trade the people would have suflFered incalculable 
misery and numbers of them would have been driven 
to the colonies for that food which would have been 
denied to them in their mother country. 
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HOSPITALS. 



There is a large public hospital in Bombay, 
which owes its existence to the munificence of a 
Parsee citizen. Another was lately erected in a 
different part of the town. Modern towns con- 
taining large populations are in need of hospitals 
for the relief of the suffering poor. The increase 
in the number ojf hospitals is a proof of the virtues 
and the civilization of a people. Whenever an 
educated people go to a country, they take with 
them an independent spirit, and all the resources 
of art for the lessening of human distress. In 
the countries which the Romans conquered traces 
of civilization are still visible ; and hospitals, not 
the least distinguishing characteristic of a vir- 
tuous and civilized nation, are to be found wherever 
the dominion of England extends. To erect per- 
manent hospitals, and from time to time to 
improve their condition, is the duty of every philan- 
thropic citizen. There are few stories of those 
which boys have read in their school-books which 
are so touching and inspiring as the story of 
Howard the Philanthropist, who lost his life in a 
hospital while doing service to men in distress. On 
the greatness of this man, and on his purie and 
spotless character, we still remember with plea- 
sure the lofty sentences of Burke spoken in the 
House of Commons, expressing sentiments which 
have been endorsed by posterity, and at that time by 
the whole population of the three kingdoms. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY. 



He who has lived many years of his life in rural 
places finds it hard to live amid the haunts of men 
in a town. There are many pleasures in town-life ; 
there is also much happiness to be enjoyed in the 
country. A Roman poet, who is the most popular 
of all classical writers in England^ has given an 
amusing description of himself as a resident of the 
town and of the suburbs. When he was some time 
in the town, he soon became wearied of the noise 
and bustle of life ; as he spent some days in the 
stillness of the woods, he soon became eager to visit 
the crowded town again and to hve again in the 
society of men. Something might be said in favour 
of each mode of living, and those who have read 
Cowper's poems know the advantages of retirement 
and of a solitary life. The poet gives a glowing 
description of his life in some remote part of the 
country, his cottage being built not far away from a 
pleasant stream » On the other hand human nature 
can best be studied in the crowded parts of the 
large cities and towns, by association with all classes 
of men, by observation of their manners and tastes, 
and by taking an interest in public matters and 
public movements of every kind. Socrateff was a deep 
student of human nature and a great philosopher, 
and we may turn to the pages of the immortal Plato 
to form some idea of the stores of knowledge which 
Socrates had gathered by living in the society of 
active men, and by keenly observing everything 
which happened around him. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN EUROPEANS 
AND NATIVES. 



Many persons lament the present relations which 
exist between the natives of India and the English- 
men, official and non-official, who ar^ settled in 
India. The difficulty of friendly intercourse between 
the two arises from the difference in dress, in 
manners, and in their food. Sir Erskine Perry, 
who lived many years in India, speaking on this 
subject, mentions an instance of a Parsee gen- 
tleman who, after shaking hands with Sir Erskine 
Perry or any other Englishman, washed his own 
hand from fear of pollution. But such religious 
uneasiness appears now to have to a great extent 
disappeared. The difficulty often arises from want 
of common topics of conversation, the things which 
interest a native having possibly no interest for 
his English comrade. Another cause of an absence 
of friendly relations is the position of the official 
Englishman, who is a man in authority, and who 
may be looked up to for favour by a native friend or 
acquaintance of his, which is certainly unpleasant 
to Englishmen. Notwithstanding these obstacles, 
real friendship often springs up between natives 
and Earopeatis, and as time rolls on, and we become 
more and more acquainted with the English language 
and the English mode of thought, there must be 
more familiar social intercourse between the natives 
of India and the Qiembers of the ruling race. 
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SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE NATIVES. 



Society in the EngUsh sense of the word does not 
exist in India except perhaps in the case of some 
very wealthy families in the principal towns of our 
country. In England there is a freedom of inter- 
course between ladies and gentlemen which has 
never been known in India in historic times. 
The consequence of this freedom among English- 
men is a general rising in the moral tone of 
society, for in the presence of ladies there is need 
for the exercise of kindness and courtesy, and 
nothing improper can be allowed to be spoken 
before lady listeners. Freed from this beneficial 
restraint, the natives of our country meeting together 
in social intercourse speak of things and in a 
manner which they would nofc dare to do. in the 
presence of their female relatives or any other 
women. Boys and even grown up men are found 
using rather bad language to each other; this 
evil would be lessened if the plan of our society 
were in any way in accordance with the social cus- 
toms that prevail in England and on the Con- 
tinent. Our progress and prosperity as a people 
will increase if we more and more learn what is 
good for us to do, if we practise virtue, improve 
our speech, and strive by every means in our power 
to promote the happiness of the female members" 
of. our families. 
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ENGLISH FREEDOM. 



The founders of the existing English Constitution 
were the men of the first and second Parliaments 
in the reign of Charles the First; the principal 
men among them were Elliot, Pym, and Hampden. 
They were inspired by an ardent love of freedom, 
and their names must ever remain in history more 
glorious than the names of those who have obtained 
on many a European battle-field high military 
renown. They overthrew the tyranny of the Crown, 
but at the revolution the tyranny of the English 
aristocracy was set up, which was as bad as the des- 
potism of the monarchy. The aristocratic rule was 
marked for many years by a selfish and unwise 
. policy at home, and by a wicked policy abroad, and 
the English people were unhappy till their despotism 
received a check by the passing of the Reform Bill 
of 1832. The tyranny of the lords and nobles 
received also a further check by another Bill passed 
in 1867, and at this moment, inconsequence of these 
great legislative enactments, the Englisih people 
have become one of the most powerful nations on 
the globe. Freedom is a priceless possession, and 
the people of England know by bitter experience 
how valuable it is. What are monuments of glory, 
if Englishmen are wanting in public virtues, and if 
I the love of freedom does not glow in their hearts as 

' it did in the hearts of their ancestors ? 
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ACTORS. 



The first great dramatic actor in Eugland was 
David Garrick, at one time a pupil of Dr. Johnson. 
He acted some of the principal characters in 
Shakespear^s plays, such as Hamlet, Othello, and 
Shylock, A good actor does service to the dramat- 
ist by presenting his characters in a light in which 
perhaps they never appeared to the readers of the 
drama. Qurrick was a man of varied talents and 
accomplishments ; so were also many other actors 
who have adorned the English stage. Mrs. Siddons, 
a contemporary of Burke, and Fox, and Gibbon, won 
universal applause by her genius for acting. If 
we come down a few years later we find Kean and 
Macready, who were as great in their profession as 
Tennyson in poetry and Gladstone in statesmanship. 
Kemble was also the pride of the British stage ; he 
represented Cole, Hotspur, and King Lear. In our 
time an actor of great genius has appeared in 
Irving, whose performance of the character of 
Hamlet has made a sensation in England, and 
gained for him the approbation of the severest 
critics. The greatest comedian of the present gene- 
ration was Charles Mathews, who died only a short 
time ago at an advanced age. All these men have 
by their talents greatly helped to improve the 
manners and the tastes of the people, and to secure 
to some of the forgotten masterpieces of literature 
that fame which possibly they might not otherwise 
have obtained. 
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THE HISTORY OF OUR TIME. 



There is no book whidi young men are in the 
habit of reading which contains the history of 
events that have recently happened. While young 
men here and in England are for the most part fami- 
liar with the events that have happened in remote 
ages, in Greece and ancient Rome, they are ignorant 
of the history of the generation in which they 
live. That history cannot be found in any of the 
books which are used. What struck the late Mr. 
Cobden was the absurdity of a man knowing every- 
thing that had happened during the Peloponnesian 
and the Punic wars, and yet ignorant of what laws 
were passing in Parliament, and what important 
events were happening in his own time in every 
part of the world, and among the most civilized of 
mankind. Mr. Molesworth, a learned clergyman of 
England, has written a history of England from 
1832 down to a very late period. It is a book 
fairly and impartially written, and may be read 
with advantage by those who wish to study the 
political progress of the last forty years. Another 
book in a charming style has been written by a 
member of Parliament, Mr. Justice MacCarthy, who 
was for many years an able Parliamentary leader 
writer in the Daily News. His portraits of the 
great men of our time are drawn with great know- 
ledge and spirit. As for recent Indian history, 
there is no book like those of English history to 
which we have referred. It is very strange that 
we should have a minute knowledge of the Maho- 
medan emperors and of Maratha conquests, and yet 
be ignorant. of the various changes that have taken 
place in the Indian empire withm rece(nt years. 
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POLITICS. 



Aristotle wrote a scientific treaties on politics as 
indeed he wrote treatises on many subjects, and in 
the writings of Plato there are many political truths 
which are fit for universal acceptance. England is 
strong in politics ; its people hold one view or the 
other on every question of legislation that comes for 
discussion. The English people are divided into two 
parties — the Liberal and the Conservative — each 
led by leaders of great eminence and ability, and 
supported by powerful organs in the press. The 
Conservative party as a body is attached to the 
throne, to all old institutions, and is anxious to 
uphold the supremacy of the hereditary branch of 
the legislature. The Liberals profess the same, but 
look rather more into the future, and try to adapt 
the old order of things to the necessities of the times 
and the wants of civilization. He who is too liberal 
is called a Eadical in politics ; his propositions are 
considered fancy propositions, not worthy to be taken 
.into serious consideration. During the past thirty 
years the Conservative party has enjoyed much in- 
fluence and power, but it has had to abandon 
many of its principles, and its leader, Mr. Disraeli, 
now Lord Beaconsfield, was obliged to bring in a 
Bill in 1867 to reform the House of Commons, in 
.answer to the demands made by the great Liberal 
party headed by Mr. John Bright, the most popular 
man in the country, the purest of English speakers, 
and one of the best and noblest men that have ever 
appeared in the history of any nation of ancient or 
modern times. 
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TRAVELLING. 



A young Englishman who hopes for a useful career, 
thinks it necessary to make a tour on the continent oif 
Europe, and to visit places that have become famous 
in poetry and history. The honest student of Virgil, 
or the admirer of Cicero, finds a peculiar pleasure in 
the sunny climes of Italy, and his visit to that 
country must increase his appreciation of Latin poetry 
and eloquence. 

He who wishes- to enter on a political career would 
feel interested in the laws and constitutions of the 
place through which he passes in the course of his 
travels. An active member of Parliament, hap- 
pening to be in the United States or in Canada, or 
in Australia, will probably spend his time in making 
himself acquainted with the policy and the govern- 
mental system of those countries. The experience 
he gains by personal observation should be of 
invaluable service to him when he comes to consider 
and to decide upon political questions of importance 
relating to his own country, 

A medical man during his travels will observe 
and study things entirely different from those which 
engage the attention of the politician or the statesman* 
Dr, Bhau Daji, in his travels in India, examined 
every curious plant he met with in his progress 
through the districts of our country, and his active 
and intelligent mind added much to our existing 
knowledge on the subject of botany. A journalist 
is interested in almost every question, in the condi- 
tion of the people, in the progress of commerce, in 
matters of law and administration, and he comes 
from his travels with an accession of very valuable 
knowledge and information. 
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THE ELEPHANTA CAVES. 



Travellers in Bombay, whether European or 
native, are often seen going across the Bombay 
harbour to the caves which are called the Elephanta 
Caves, and which are considered one of the marvels 
of Indian art. They are cut in rocks of huge size 
and represent by curious figures stories in history or 
fable. There are antiquarians and men of investi- 
gating minds who have added to our knowledge of 
those caves, among whom one of the most distin- 
guished was the late Dr. Bhau Daji. When the Prince 
of Wales visited India and in like manner when dis- 
tinguished men of learning like Mr. Grant Duff 
and Professor Monier Williams visited Bombay, 
they were accompanied to the Elephanta caves by 
Dr. Wilson or Dr. Bhau Daji, who both were well 
acquainted with their history, and were well able 
to afford to any man valuable information regarding 
them. Of still greater fame and of grander appear- 
ance are the EUora caves, which are in the interior of 
India, near Aurungabad. It is not men of learning 
only that visit such Indian caves. Native ladies 
and school boys often visit the Elephanta caves, 
which are easily accessible, and spend happily a whole 
day sailing in a boat, and perhaps some part of a 
pleasant moonhght night in the beautiful harbour 
to which Bombay owes its commercial prosperity. 
These remnants of antiquity throwing light on the 
past history of the country are not neglected by Go- 
vernment, for there is a special department, called the 
ArchsBological Survey, which carries on investiga- 
tions in connection with these monuments, with a 
view to increase our existing knowledge regard- 
ing the character and history of the ancient people 
of. India. 
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THE KABIR BIR. 



Eight miles from Broach and on the banks of 
the famous Nerbudda, there Is a large tree called the 
kabir bir, to which, or to the like of which, Milton 
has alluded in one of the last books of the Paradise 
Lost. While dynasties hare perished and great 
empires have been overthrown, this tree has remained 
for centuries. By its side, at a lifctle distance, flows 
the Nerbudda, a river broader and more rapid than 
that on which the city of Surat stands. The kabir 
bir is not that kind of fig-tree which is renowned 
for fruit, nor is it that kind which grew in Eden, 
whose leaves covered, according to the story told by 
Moses, the naked bodies of the first man and his 
consort Eve, after the art of Satan had despoiled 
them of innocence and purity. But the kabir bir 
is a magnificent tree, though by course of time its 
daughters have been separated from the parent stock. 
Prom a boat sailing in the river it looks very noble 
and majestic. The village of Sukel-tirath is very 
near it on the opposite side of the Nerbudda. It is a 
small collection of the homes of the poor, as Indian 
villages are, and here an annual festival is held 
which is essentially of a religious character, having 
reference to the kabir bir, to its sacredness and its 
remote antiquity. 
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EELIGION. 



The great founder of the now flourishing state of 
Pennsylvania has said that all pious and devout men 
are of one religion, and it is the various dresses that 
they wear here that makes them strangers. This 
seems to be at the present day the prevailing 
opinion of the most intelligent and educated portion 
of the people in every country. Hence there has 
grown up a spirit of toleration which was for the 
most part unknown in past times. The great cause 
of this toleration is that no man can pronounce with 
certainty on the shortness of the present time^ and 
on the unknown and awful future. On these moment- 
ous questions the greatest man that has ever lived 
has had his doubts. In consequence of this change 
of feeling in matters of this kind-there has also been 
a change in the spirit of legislation. Catholic eman- 
cipation, which was so long denied, has at last been 
granted by a Protestant Parliament, and many 
changes have been made in the legislation of Eng- 
land, which but for this new spirit of toleration in 
religion, would scarcely have been made. Happily 
for the progress of the times and the age in which 
we live, it is not now considered the mark of an 
educated or a just man to be violent in the abuse 
of the religions of other people. Dr. Newman, 
however, who has recently been raised to the dignity 
of Cardinal, is of another opinion, and this man, of 
deep knowledge, and one of the best men of the 
world, is full of gloomy forebodings with respect to 
the present freedom of religious opinion in England. 
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PRAYER, 



There is occasionally a discussion in the press on 
the power of prayer, whether it aids a man in his 
endeavours to be good or is of no avail to make feim 
devont and pious. Those who doubt the efficacy of 
prayer are very few ; they are ill-regulated intellects 
who have lost something of the nature of man. 
There are moments in every man's life when the 
mind seems to be out of joint, when there is a sense 
of oppression and weariness. Everything then ap- 
pears the very opposite of good, there is no genial 
smile upon our face, no sweetness in our actions. 
It is by sincere prayer that such a dark and heavy 
cloud upon the mind is dispersed. If it were not 
for the wor.ds addressed to heaven, the man who 
suflFered such affliction would be the most miserable 
of mortals. The burden which seems to hang upon 
the heart falls &w^j after prayer, and there is no 
doubt that many men, particularly those who have 
had an excess of culture, have experienced this 
misery, and that by prayer their woe has entirely gone 
or diminished. The writings of Shakespeare bear 
evidence to the fact that the great man, the Prince 
of the dramatists of the Elizabethan age, was not 
exempt from misery and woe, and that there were 
occasions when the mind was out of joint with him 
as with some of the most renowned characters in 
his dramas. By critical investigation into his writ- 
ings we discover that his sorrow began to diminislj, 
that he adopted a more cheerful tone and possessed 
a clearer insight into things, and that all this was 
more and more the result of prayer, whose potent 
power is beautifully described in the epilogue to 
the Tempest, which is a piece of composition singu- 
larly interesting, on account of its containing an 
admirable definition of a literary artist, and because 
it may be believed to possess something of an 
autobiographical value. 
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CASTE. 



Caste in India has been considered a great ob- 
stacle to the civilization of the Indian people. Bat 
sensible men have often thought that it is a social 
phenomenon natural to the conditions of life in such 
a vast country as India. In a single province of 
our country there may be three hundred castes 
with many sub-divisions. But a single province is 
usually greater in extent than Great Britain and 
Ireland^ and it has often a population equal to the 
population of France. It has been difficult for all 
these people to be closely united ; and the rules of 
caste appear to be a check to the vagaries of indi- 
viduals. Without caste there would be a confusion 
amd chaos in the Indian empire ; there would be a 
state of things such as might be seen in England^ 
if Englishmen lost all reverence for the clergy, for 
the sovereign, and for the leaders of the nation, or 
such as existed in France in the last century during 
the greatest revolution probably that any nation ever 
witnessed. Some of the stricter rules of caste 
must give way to advancing civilization, but it 
must be only by gradual progress. The people in the 
interior do not seem to groan under what is called 
by writers the tyranny of caste. To them there is 
at present no wisdom available better than that 
which may be in their customs as explained to them 
by their natural leaders and chiefs. If better 
wisdom is available, it will gradually supplant old 
opinions and thought, and this can only be the result 
of a general education, a consequent multiplication 
of newspapers, an improvement in the administration 
of the country, and a very much wider employment 
of natives in the service of Government. 
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THE POOR. 



England is a country whicli may justly boast of 
great improvements, yet it is a country where there 
are so many thousands of men without any means of 
living, that their condition is one of the greatest 
diflSculties of the English Government. Men of pro- 
perty are obliged to pay a large amount of taxation 
in order to maintain the poor. While England is 
so great and powerful, the question arises, how it is 
that a vast number of its people should be poor and 
unemployed. There is no such poverty in the States 
of the American Republic, where the people are in 
the enjoyment of greater freedom than is enjoyed 
by the people of England. In our country the 
condition of the poor causes no anxiety or 
trouble to the Government. There is a large 
amount of pauperism all over India, but every caste 
supports its own poor, and in a manner that is 
hardly understood by Englishmen, who have hitherto 
discovered no remedy except the poor law to meet 
the evil. In England men are taught by their public 
instructors to be generous and noble-^and indeed 
they are so, and the benevolence of the women of 
England is beyond all praise — but the disorder of 
pauperism is such that in that country benevolence 
can scarcely touch any part of that vast evil. Other 
nations may reasonably point to this foul blot on 
the fame of England. The working of the poor-law, 
the existence of this great pauperism, is a proof 
that a country may be great and glorious, and yet it 
may have within its borders millions of people in 
such a helpless condition that it is necessary for them 
to be supported by the State. 
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ASCETICISM. 



Sotne men in every country, acting according to 
I'eligious opinions which are not generally received, 
withdraw themselves frdm the affairs of the world 
and spend their days in retirement and in contem- 
plation of God. They are to be found in great 
numbers in unfrequented parts of Syria, Thibet, 
India, ahd China. They have managed to be 
free from many of the weaknesses of human nature : 
by this means it is believed that they have been able 
to know that which is concealed from mortal sight. 
Bulwer Lytton in a novel called Zanoni gives us 
an imaginary description of such a man, aud relates 
how he was able to know the future and to do 
things which other men are unable to do. It is a 
curious thing that these ascetics whom the civilized 
world have hitherto despised, and whom they * have 
regarded as misguided men possessed of strange 
views which are not fit for mankind, are placed by 
some men of learning above the masters of positive 
science like Darwin and Spencer and Tyndall and 
Huxley and Balfour Stewart. Eminent men of 
science have declared their firm belief, that there are 
certain things which do not come within the range of 
positive knowledge, and which cannot be known ; 
that beyond a certain point, all is dark, impenetrably 
dark. The old Indian Rishis, who devoted their 
lives to the cultivation of piety and virtue, who are 
now buried in oblivion^ whose sayings and doings 
we do not know, will again come into light, if it be 
true, which is extremely doubtful if not impossible, 
that they did penetrate into the dark portal, knew 
the nature of God, and knew of things hidden from 
the observation of the most ardent votaries of posi- 
tive science. 
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HAPPINESS. 



A French lady of eminence and culture has given 
a definition of happiness which may be accepted as a 
good one. She says that happiness consists in conti- 
nued progress with a sense of pleasure. According 
to this meaning of the word, then, a student, however 
humble, whose progress in studies is never at a stop, 
and who feels delighted at every step by the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, may be considered a happy 
young man, happier far than a member of any 
aristocracy who lives in ignorance and dislikes cul- 
ture. The name of the French lady is Madame de 
Stael. During the past forty years, or since the 
passing of the. Reform Bill of 1832, there has been 
a growth of everything that is good in England ; 
criminal laws have been altered, wise principles of 
government have been established ; and justice and 
liberality have marked the general legislation of the 
country. This growth has been so rapid and bene- 
ficial that the English may be called a happy people 
so far as the whole nation is concerned. There is 
not a home in England, there is not a working man 
in any county in England, who strives by honest 
labour to maintain his family, whose comforts have 
not been increased in consequence of the changes 
which have been made in the policy and legislation 
of England by the consent of Parliament and by 
the labours of the great Liberal party of England. 
Those changes are the glory of our time, and the 
glory of England ; similar changes ought to take place 
in our country, if our country is to be prosperous, 
and our people a happy people. 
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MORAL INSTRUCTION. 



In many schools even in a Christian country like 
England it is diflScult to give regular moral instruc- 
tion to children, because such knowledge is con- 
nected with religion, and all parents do not agree 
upon the precise mode of religious instruction to be 
given to their children. There are so many different 
sorts of Churchmen and Dissenters, that any one form 
of religious teaching cannot be acceptable to all. If 
the thing is so difficult to be done in a Christian 
country, how much more difficult must it be in our 
country, where there are so many religions. Mr. 
Dixon, President of the Birmingham School Board, 
has examined the educational system of Birming- 
ham, and has come to the conclusion that apart from 
any religion, some kind of moral instruction is neces- 
sary for the Birmingham boys. Accordingly he 
proposes to bring out a manual that may be suit- 
able to men of all religious opinions. If this ma- 
nual is successful, it will also be a great boon to 
India, where boys are usually brought up without any 
systematic teaching as to their duties towards God 
and man. Miss E. A. Manning, Secretary to the 
National Indian Association, has also advocated in 
some of her writings the publication of amoral manual 
for Indian schools, containing only moral preceptia, 
offensive to none, and acceptable to men of every 
shade of religious opinion. 
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V 



FRIENDSHIP. 



True friendship can exist only between congenial 
minds. The objects which friends should aim 
at must be nearly the same, for if they are 
very different, if one pursues wealth and the other 
is plunged in literary pursuits, there is an end to 
true and intimate friendship. There was an inti- 
macy between Charles James Fox and Edmund 
Burke which lasted for a quarter pf a century, and 
the former once said that from conversation with 
his friend he had derived more knowledge than he 
had acquired from all the books that he had ever 
read. This friendship was at last dissolved by a 
difference of opinion on the famous French Revolu- 
tion. When Burke announced his estrangement. 
Fox sincerely wept, and wept in the House of Com- 
mons. Happily no such sorrowful end ever came to 
the friendship which existed for a period of more than 
twenty-five years between Richard Cobden and 
John Bright." The friendship between Lord Derby 
and Bright is rather peculiar, for the one is a Con- 
servative, and the son of a distinguished Conserva- 
tive, while the other is the foremost man among the 
Radicals of England. But Lord Derby, though a 
Conservative, is one of the best men of his order, and 
has done eminent services to our country by the part 
he took in the preparation of the famous proclama- 
tion of 1858. 
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THE GAME OP CRICKET. 



During the past few years the Parsees have shown 
a wonderful interest in cricket, and some of them 
have acquired a skill in this game which has on many 
occasions enabled them to hold their own against 
the best English players in Bombay. The cricket 
ground in this city is in some respects a most 
beautiful ground; it is in a central position, and on 
one side of it there is a magnificent road which leads 
from the Fort to the native town. At one end of 
this road there are so many educational institutions 
that the locality may be considered one of the chief 
centres of learning in Bombay. The players of 
cricket are for the most part the boys of these insti- 
tutions, and it is very creditable to native boys that 
they should love a game which as 'physical ex- 
ercise is beneficial^ and which is greatly beneficial 
as a sort of discipline to which the boys ought to 
submit. When a cricket match is announced there 
is some excitement on the whole field, and if there 
is a match between English and Parsee cricketers, 
the fact is known by a smaller attendance of the 
students in some of the principal schools, and the 
esplanade is crowded by a large number of specta- 
tors who watch the proceedings with great interest. 
Perhaps no people in Europe, not even the Americans 
in the United States, have shown that practice and 
skill in cricket for which the Parsees have been 
distinguished. 
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INDIAN BOYS. 



Boys in England are fond of books of travel and of 
tales ; they devote much time out of school hours to 
these amusing books. Such a taste for reading is 
not wanting among Indian school-boys, who also 
take delight in reading the Arabian Nights, Robin- 
son Crusoe, tales from Shakespeare, -^sop^s Fables, 
and other books. Unfortunately a vast number of 
our students are poor and cannot afford to buy these 
and other costly books. A distinguished native 
gentleman of Calcutta, and one of the ablest of the 
natives, has written a kind of autobiograph}', in which 
we have some account of the difficulties he met 
with in his young age in the course of studies at 
school. His father was very poor; and he had 
no money to buy the smallest English Dictionary to 
look out the meanings of difficult words in his 
English lessons. At last for a few pies he bought 
Johnson^s Pocket Dictionary from a dealer in second- 
hand books ; its opening pages were lost, so that 
whenever the Baboo had to look out a word begin- 
ning with the first letter of the alphabet, he could 
not do so. It is under such circumstances that many 
of our best men have carried on their studies at school 
and college. There is a difference between English 
and Indian boys which is greatly to the advantage 
of the former. English boys, it is said, generally 
continue their studies after leaving the school, while 
about the native boys the general belief is that 
although they are as industrious and intelligent as 
the English when they are in school or college, they 
neglect their studies as soon as they leave those seats 
of learning. 
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AN INDIAN DISTRICT. 



Every province in India is divided into districts for 
the purpoiSes of administration. In the Bombay Presi- 
dency there are about eighteen districts. In each 
of them there is a servant of the Crown, who is in 
official lan^age called Collector and Magistrate. 
He is the chief representative of the Government. 
As a collector he is in charge of the revenue of the 
district, and as a magistrate he decides criminal cases 
and submits his returns periodically to Grovemment. 
Then there is a judge in a district who has control 
over the subordinate judges, just as the collector 
has a general control over the subordinate magis- 
trates. The judge decides civil suits, and at certain 
periods of the year, he hears such criminal cases as 
are tried by the Bombay High Court. The district 
judges are all under the authority of the High Court 
of Bombay, and they have to submit their criminal 
returns, and every month their civil returns to the 
High Court. Though the chief magistrate is the 
highest authority in the district, and the people may 
lookup to him as their immediate governor, he is no 
longer free to do as he likes, but in all his capacities he 
must be strictly obedient to the orders of the Govern- 
ment at head quarters. Besides the chief magistrate' 
and the judge, there is in every district a superin- 
tendent of police, a civil surgeon, and an engineer to 
superintend public works of every kind. This is 
only an outline of the English machinery by which a 
people numbering from a million to two millions are 
governed, a people who live in a territory averaging 
about fifty miles long and fifty miles broad. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 



Of Latin and Greek classics there are many transla- 
tions in English, in prose and in verse ; but no transla- 
tion is ever believed by scholars to approach to the 
spirit of the original. Pope^s translation of the Iliad 
in English verse was considered by Johnson to be as 
good as the Greek poem, but the best scholars who 
are able to comprehend Homer in the original are 
hardly of that opinion. Plato has been translated by 
an Englishman, but valuable as the translation may 
be, it cannot possess the true poetic spirit of that great 
philosopher. Of translations there are two kinds : 
one man translates very literally, and keeps to the 
text word for word; the consequence is that his 
woi^kmanship is poor and spiritless. Another man 
employs much freedom of language, but his work 
also is unsatisfactory, as he does not follow in the 
line of thought of his author. The best translator 
is he who does not err one way or the other, but 
who catches the spirit of the writer in some re- 
markable manner, and is a suflBcient master of the 
language to use it with ease for the purpose of 
expressing accurately and faithfully the meaning of 
the original classic. There have been such men 
who have given us translations of Homer and 
Demosthenes, of Tacitus and Thucydides, of Virgil 
and Horace. Perhaps the most remarkable version 
that has ever been published or made is the autho- 
rized version of the Old and New Testaments, which, 
though their English is not, as Hallam truly ob- 
serves, like the English of Bacon or Hooker, is yet 
a wonderful specimen of composition in the English 
tongue* 
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THE BOMBAY TRAMWAY. 



Bombay being the second city in population in 
the British empire, an easy mode of conveyance 
for the mass of the people was long felt to be very 
necessary, and this want has been supplied by the 
Tramway. The success of the Tramway is owing 
to the enterprise of a few Americans, whose repre- 
sentives here manage the business of the Company 
with prudence and economy, to the benefit of the 
Company and of the Bombay public. The Company 
possesses many rights granted to them by an Act of 
the local Legislature, and they pay a monthly rent to 
the Municipality for the use of the roads on which the 
lines are laid. From the way in which the Company 
flourishes, we may imagine how much capital and 
enterprise can do both for the public good, and 
the good of individuals. Before tram cars began to 
run, there were numerous carriages running on 
hire in Bombay, but sinc^ that time there has been 
distress among the owners of those carriages. But 
this is inevitable. Wherever a work is undertaken 
on a grand scale, by men of capital, there must be 
some distress among those who were previously 
engaged in small sections of the work. Such was 
the case when the railway was introduced. But if 
there is any suffering among any portion of the 
labouring people, it is only temporary, and new 
means of employment are always to be found in 
a place where capital has to be invested in great 
public undertakings. Great as the good is which 
the Tramway has done to Bombay, notwithstanding 
the temporary suffering of those concerned in buggies 
and o'ther conveyances, it would have been still 
more beneficial to Bombay in an industrial point of 
view, if in this profitable undertaking its own citizens 
had invested the money^ and not the citizens of the 
American Bepublic. 
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VIETUE. 



In the prose works of Milton we find it stated 
that if Providence ever implanted in the heart of 
any man a serious love of truth and of virtue, and 
an intense love of moral beauty, it was in Milton^s 
own heart. Everything Milton has done or written 
is an evidence of the greatness of his spirit and of 
his mind. His is the greatest name in the political 
history of England. Perhaps no man was at one 
and the same time a beautiful artist in poetry, and 
a citizen of invincible courage actively engaged in 
political controversy in some of the darkest days of 
history. What he accomplished was through his ' 
moral earnestness and power. It is not possible 
for any writer to do anything great who is not 
virtuous in his life, and whose works do not encour- 
age people to pursue that path which, if not lead- 
ing to temporal prosperity, is the best for the real 
and permanent happiness of individuals. In a well- 
known novel we have the story of Jeanie Deans 
as an example to us of a virtuous life. She never 
forsook her principles, and her life described to us 
by Scotland's great master of romance, may teach 
us more of virtue than any treatise on morality. 
We are delighted by the moral character of this 
woman, whose successful deeds remind us of the 
saying that the virtues and the forces go together 
which was once uttered by Eichard Cobden, whose 
piivilege it was to stand and speak before applaud- 
ing multitudes of his countrymen. In the saying 
of one of the patriarchs of pld she took much con- 
solation ; it is this-T-^' I have been young, and am now 
old, but I have not seen the righteous forsaken, nor 
their seed begging their bread.'' The woman never 
moved aside from her righteous course, and proved 
the wisdom of this saying, for in all her trials, which 
have been recorded for us with a liveliness of fancy 
and felicity of language, she felt that she was never 
forsaken of Providence. 
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EDUCATED NATIVES. 



The position which the educated natives hold in 
the country is owing to what has been done for 
them for the most part by the Government. They 
have never been known as a class to misuse the 
advantages which they have obtained from the 
policy of the Government ; a vast majority of them 
have been distinguished for their excellent cha- 
racter. Lately an eminent English scholar passed 
through India^ and having seen a little in this 
country, gave in the pages of a magazine a descrip- 
tion of the whole class of our educated country- 
men as conceited and arrogant, and even disloyal to 
the British rule. The faults he has pointed out 
are not common to the young nieo of India ; the 
particular faults to which he has referred are to 
be found everywhere, for if there are some conceit- 
ed persons among those who have been educated 
in colleges here, there are also conceited French- 
men in France, conceited Germans in Germany, and 
conceited Americans in America. Many of the 
educated natives do their work quietly and well. 
Their names may not appear every day in the morn- 
ing papers, yet those are not necessarily the best 
men of the world whose names are to be read 
frequently in the daily papers. We may take the 
example of a native who died in the prime of 
life — Mr. Mangesh — ^the founder of the Hindu 
Reformer newspaper ; or of Mr. Dinkar Bao, who 
wrote in his native language some of the columns 
of that newspaper. Mr. Mangesh wrote in English, 
and for six years he wrote, devoting his leisure 
hours to the work, with no pecuniary gain to himself, 
and showing an amount of knowledge, and a zeal 
for political and social reform, which in our time 
has never been exceeded by any native newspaper 
writer that we have seen or heard of in this part 
of the country. 
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MACAULArS STYLE. 



The first important article which Lord Macanlay 
wrote was that on Milton, which was published 
in the Edinburgh Review, when that journal was 
under the editorship of Lord Jeffrey. -It soon 
established his reputation ; but he liked more the 
approbation which was given to it by the editor 
than what was said of it by any other of the famous 
writers of that time. In a private note to Lord 
Macaulay, Lord Jeffrey wrote that he was unable to 
discover by any means in his power the source from 
which he had obtained his peculiar style. All other 
writings which followed, and the famous History of 
England, were marked with the same peculiarities 
of style, and they have a permanent place in litera- 
ture. Mr. Gladstone has pointed out what those 
qualities of style are in an article on Lord Macaulay, 
which he lately contributed to the Quarterly Review. 
That style, according to Mr. Gladstone, is ''paramount 
in the union of ease of movement with perspicuity 
of matter, of both with real splendour, and of all 
with immense rapidity and striking force/' Mr. 
Gladstone does not say it is the best style, but he 
says that it is in a very great degree delightful, and 
that it is more different from the style of almost 
every Enju[lish writer than the style of any one writer 
of English is different from that of any other. If 
Macaulay's manner of thought and expression is not 
the best, what is the best ? Perhaps the manner of 
writing which appears in Pilgrim's Progress, the 
most popular book in England, may be considered 
to be the best. But superior to that, and superior to 
Macaulay's splendid mariner is the spoken style of 
John Bi-ight, who has the merit of producing one 
which has been, and in time to come may be, the 
wonder and astonishment of the whole literary world. 
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HUMAN LTFB. 



The picture of human life is so v«t and varied 
that no human being is able to see and comprehend 
all the parts of it in their relations with one another. 
He who views more than the majority of men, may 
be called a philosopher. But how humble an 
individual he is, and how like other poor mortals^ 
notwithstanding all his learning, appears from a re- 
markable thing said by Leonato in ^' Much Ado 
About Nothing/' The philosopher is like other 
mortals, and Leonato says that there was never yet a 
philosopher, however he may write the style of gods, 
that could endure the toothache patiently. There is 
a multitude of such remarkable sayings in Shakes- 
peare and in Scott which are worth remembering. 
Tennyson says in a sorrowful tone that at every beat 
of the pulse of man there is a heart which breaks in 
some part of the country. Not very far from sounds 
of revelry a woman weeps for her husband, a sister 
mourns a brother, a man laments in tears his wishes 
frustrated and hopes unfulfilled. At evening in a 
public place, where perhaps the sounds of music fall 
sweetly upon the ear, there may be a youth with a 
face washed with tears, laoaen ting the loss of an early 
frie:.d, not knowing how much he ought to have loved 
him until he had found he had lost him. Sweet is 
the pleasant morn, its rising sweet, to use a little of 
the elaborate phraseology of Milton ; and sweet is the 
song of early birds ; pleas^mt are the trees and 
fragrant the ground after soft showers, and pleasant 
and mild is the evening ; but all else is not so sweet 
and mild, and this is a complaint which has been 
made. This is a view of life which has been taken by 
sages of both modern and ancient days, and very 
recently by so practical a journal as the spectator. 
of London. 
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PILGRIMAGE, 



From ancient times the Hindoos have been in the 
habit of going on pilgrimage to their sacred shrines. 
It is a religious dufcy for a Hindoo once at least iu 
life to be a pilgrim, and worship the Deity at a famous 
holy shrine in the hope of an absolution from sin. 
By such religious devotion it is believed that the life 
which is wicked becomes stainless and pure, and 
pilgrimage seems to serve the same purpose in the 
case of the Indian people that a religious confession 
does in many Christian lands. Of the Brahmin priest- 
hood Benares is the centre, which draws the largest 
number of pilgrims every year. On the east of India, 
south of Lower Bengal and in the province of Orissa, 
there is a sacred temple iu the town of Puri — the 
temple of Jagannath — which is visited by thousands 
of people from Northern India, who traverse vast 
plains and malarious districts for the worship of their 
god Jagannath. Vast numbers of pilgrims fall an 
easy prey to disease, and succumb to death, before 
they return to their native homes. Notwithstanding 
sanitary precautions on the part of the Government, 
cholera and fever frequently make their appearance, 
and the pilgrims either perish on the roads, or 
return to their homes in a most sickly and miserable 
state. But no difficulties can lessen the devotional 
«eal of the people, and no fear of death ; and it is 
because they are so religious in their own way, which 
is no doubt the best for them at present, that they 
are a people so easy to govern, so mild and docile, 
and guilty of far less legal crimes than are the various 
nationalities of Europe and of America. 
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NEWSPAPER BEADING. 



To read a daily paper regularly is reckoned a 
part of liberal education, because when it is a 
well conducted paper, it contains not only the news 
from all parts of the world, but criticisms of great 
value on matters of art and science. Communica- 
tions now ard so rapid and extended by means of 
the improvements which have been effected in every 
department of science, that no man of intelligence 
can afford to despise a newspaper which contains 
contemporary history from day to day. On the other 
hand, to confine ourselves to newspaper reading 
and nothing more is not safe at all, as a newspaper 
after all is a hasty production, and wanting in that 
finish which is the work of time ; although there 
are numerous papers in England, not one of them can 
be said to be uniformly brilliant. A brilliant book 
written by a true artist is more useful and may 
contain more valuable matter than n large load of any 
of the newspapers of the world. In the daily papers 
there is a sameness of style and a conventional form 
of style which, if we confine ourselves exclusively 
to it, is likely to do us harm, unless a continual addi- 
tion to our knowledge is made by the study of the 
best writers. Every editor has been surpassed in the 
treatment of political and economic questions, and in 
purity and energy of style by William Cobbet, yet 
his Political Register contains in almost every page 
unmistakable marks of haste, and in grace and finish 
cannot be compared to the finished productions of 
many writers who have never been in the journalistic 
line, and who were not under the necessity of writing 
anything within a specified time. 
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ELOQUENCE. 



Milton's definition of true eloquence is that it is 
nothing more than a serious and hearty love of truth ; 
therefore the utterances of Richard Cobden may be 
called eloquence, those utterances being the convic- 
tions of a man whose probity was of the highest 
kind. He was a trader, making large profits, but 
we are told that he was not content with any large- 
ness of business or profit ,• his friend and associate 
informs us that he had a mind that was expansive 
and sympathetic, and a heart that went out to the 
masses of the great population by which he was 
surrounded. Having no advantage of classical educa- 
tion, and without obtaining even a good school educa- 
tion, he rose to a position which scarcely any commoner 
had attained before his time. Cobden comes up to the 
ideal of Milton's orator. There was truthfulness 
in him such as was in Milton, and the qualities of 
his speaking were such that in persuasive power, whe- 
ther speaking in Parliament or in the country, he 
has never been surpassed. He worked for great 
ends, and with ceaseless labour during the whole of 
his life, his reward being the approbation of his con- 
science and the self-knowledge that he laboured for the 
true interests of his country. Sir Robert Peel called 
his eloquence unadorned. It was conversational 
eloquence. The tribute, not higher than it was 
deserved, which that statesman paid in the House of 
Commons, in proposing the abolition of the odious 
Corn-law to the most eminent man who had worked 
for that object, gives us a lesson, and an encourage- 
ment as to what maybe accomplished, and how much, 
by such unadorned eloquence as that which Richard 
Cobden brought to the task, when he carried out the 
great objects of his life, which were the establish- 
ment of peace among nations, a diminution of ex- 
penditure, and reform in the legislature and the 
^government of the country. 
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PARSI BOYS. 



The. Parsia are a small class of people, inferior 
as a class or community to no people in the world ; 
.if a man is disposed to praise, much may con- 
scientiously be written in praise of Parsi boys whom 
education has raised to a high level of intelligence. 
We find them reading Lytton's works, which are 
distinguished by a certain kind of brilliancy of 
style, and appreciating the humour of Dickens, and 
we also observe that they are able to read with 
advantage the wonderful pages of Scott. How 
good the Parsi boys on the whole are, how fine 
their literary instincts, what power of invention, 
what sympathetic minds they have, is known only 
to those who have had an opportunity of mixing 
with them familiarly and reading with them an 
English classic. A middle class Parsi boy is agree- 
able in conversation ; he is good and courteous and 
just in his conduct towards others. His is an in- 
dependent spirit, and in matters of daily occurrence, 
he is fond of exercising his own private judgment. 
He keeps himself carefully informed of whatever is 
happening near him, as if he really understands 
an observation of one of the greatest men of Europe> 
that to know that which before us lies in daily life 
is the prime wisdom. To attend a public news- 
room, and to read newspapers often for hours 
together, to read English magazines and periodicals, 
so as to understand the topics of the times is, 
according to hira, the prime wisdom. Thus in early 
age he works hard and gains that amount of in- 
formation and knowledge which is afterwards 
useful to him in his career, in supporting his family 
and his relations, and in doing towards his parents 
the holiest of all duties, in looking after their 
comfort and protection. 
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PAESI GIRLS. 



Many Parsi girls are now being edncated in 
English in two or three well conducted English 
schools in Bombay. Twenty years ago the state of 
things was different, when the Parsi girls knew not 
even the elements of their native tongue. The 
pupils in these institutions are as good as the rest 
of, their sisters that have no knowledge of English. 
They are equal to them, if not superior, in purity 
of thought and action. They are indebted very 
much to the encouragement j^^iven to female educa- 
tion by eminent officials of the Government from 
time to time, and sometimes by the head of the 
Government himself, and to the exertions of several 
native gentlemen. Had it not been for their zeal 
and perseverance, the progress of English education 
among girls, slow as it is, would have been still 
more slow. For her purity and her fidelity the Parsi 
girl is justly renowped ; it may he that no English- 
man ever left Bombay without forming a high and 
favourable opinion of the gentle and good Parsi 
girl. She binds around her waist a thread, which 
is the sacred syn]bol of her religion, and that lovrly 
cord seems indeed to bind her religiously all her life 
to be virtuous and pure. Rebecca and Jeanie Deans 
are girls, but only creations of romance. Now no 
man who has a gift of observation will fail to discover 
in many a Parsi house, grace and female loveliness, 
fidelity and truth that would have done honour 
either to the first, the Jewish lady, or the second, 
the daughter of the strict Presbyterian. All thi? is 
•owing to her native genius and that home educa- 
tion in which the mother bears the principal part. 
If a Parsi is found boasting of the girls of his religion 
and race, his boast is a just one, and it is for a very 
good cause. 
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CBAMMING. 



There is a certain tneaning of the word ^' cram " 
which we know very well, and with respect to which 
there is a pretty general opinion that it is a method 
of reading or study which is not at all desirable. 
But the word is often misapplied. It is sometimes 
so used as to divert its meaning. As Demosthenes 
wrote out the history of Thucydides eight times 
and got it by heart, he may be said to be a crammer. 
Petrarch wrote out Cicero, getting by heart every 
sentence as he wrote along. The mode of study 
of the great Greek orator and the great Italian may be 
carelessly called "cramming,'* but every one should 
admit that it is the best method, and perhaps the 
only method of study. In this sense of the word 
no student should be afraid of cramming ; the more 
he does it the better, and the sooner he begins to 
do it the better, if he at all wishes to surpass or has 
an ambition to surpass thousands of his friends 
in literary grace and beauty. He will be doing only 
what the greatest men have done, and this book 
must give him in almost every alternate page 
many hints and suggestions as to how it should be 
done. Charles James Fox, the most powerful man 
that the Whig party has ever offered to the country, 
the friend of Burke, and the director of the destinies 
of England, crammed the writings of Dry den to 
such an extent that he made a resolution that, in 
writing or speakin«:, he should not employ a single 
word that had not been used by Dryden in his 
poems. Many other instances may be produced, but 
it is not necessary, and what is said is sufficient to 
enable the too confiding student to be on his guard 
with respect to the meaning of a word \^hich is 
frequently used, and so frequently misapplied. 
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POVERTY. 



Many of those who live in large houses and beau- 
tiful mansions have probably little idea of the 
amount of poverty which prevails in the very quarter 
in which they live. In every town in our country, 
the poverty of the masses of the people is so great 
that no generosity can do anything to relieve it. 
Poverty is bad enough ; still there ajre persons 
who have such cruel hearts that they despise and 
insult the people who are poor. But from the ranks 
of wretchedness and misery have risen the greatest 
men who have worked for the happiness of man- 
kind. They have not asked for the aid of the rich, 
though for a long time perhaps depressed by ex- 
treme poverty : they thought it better to be 
honourably poor than to be indebted toothers, and 
as a consequence, to be in a servile and dependent 
position. The condition of the mass of the popu- 
lation must depend very much upon the character 
of the government. If taxes are heavy, if wars 
are multiplied, and trade driven from its channels, 
men must grievously suffer that have to work for 
their daily bread. The condition of the people 
depends upon policy, upon the governmental sys- 
tem : and if that policy be of peace and justice, we 
may look for tolerable contentment in the homes 
of the poor. In a town the municipality may be 
oppressive, and may make itself rich by levying 
duties on the food and fuel which come into the 
town, and thus the poverty which prevails every- 
where may be lessened or increased by the united 
action of the body which is called the municipality, 
and which is created by law for the management of 
local affairs. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 



The Americans of the United States are clever in 
manufacturing business : they have made inventions 
in mechanical arts more numerous and important 
than all the nations of Europe put together. It 
may appear from this that there must be in that 
country schools for technical education, that is, for 
the teaching of practical arts and some of the various 
branches of business. There are no such schools 
there on a large scale any more than there are in 
the United Kingdom or in France. The secret of 
the activity and of the success of the Americans lies 
in the general education of the people, which is in 
their country more general and extended than in 
any other country in the world. The complaint in 
India is that Government has not opened schools 
for technical instruction, but this is a matter beyond 
the duties of Government, and it is a matter not 
recognised as falling within the province of Govern- 
ment by the ruling authorities of the American 
Republic. India's true complaint is the very small 
proportion which those that are educated bear to 
those that are ignorant of reading and of writing. 
The present talent which we find in our country is 
a talent drawn from a minority of the people, namely 
those who have been educated in schools, but if it 
were drawn from the whole mass of our Indian 
population, it would be an intellectual power that 
would hold its own against the Frenchmen or the 
Americans or the English. Providence has bestowed 
freely in all ranks of life many of His most precious 
gifts. Instruct a hundred men in reading and 
writing only, and we will find that a small and intelli- 
gent minority of them will never be content with 
that knowledge, but by the force of their native 
genius, will continue to advance without any further 
assistance. 
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SANITATION. 



The Government; of India has always deemed it to 
be its paramount duty to look after the health of the 
people, and to improve their condition by sanitary 
measures. The collector of revenue is responsible 
to Government for the sanitary state of the district 
in which he rules, and is expected to make sugges- 
tions for the opening of dispensaries and hospitals. 
Vaccination which, as a means of preventing disease 
is so general in Europe, has not been made com- 
pulsory in our country, but still a department of 
vaccination exists in every province. It has been 
made compulsory only in the island of Bombay, and 
perhaps lately in the town of Kurrachee: the reason 
why it is not compulsory throughout the Presidency 
is that the prejudices of the people seem to rise up 
against any such departure from their social usages. 
The Indian people are not unmindful of health; they 
know the healing art, and the properties of herbs and 
plants. Their practical knowledge-is the only know- 
ledge available to them in many portions of the 
country for the relief of sickness. Charitable dis- 
pensaries are every year increasing in number, 
being supported by wealthy persons, or main- 
tained by provincial or local funds. The Sanitary 
Commissioner is the adviser of Government on 
matters of health; on behalf of Government he 
issues orders to his suboi-dinates or notices to the 
district authorities; he is also the person to whom 
are submitted all the returns of mortality, and returns 
of various kinds connected with sanitation, which 
are periodically published, and from which, if those 
statistics are correct, valuable information may be 
gathered, and important concluisions can be formed. 
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THE TOWER OP SILENCE. 



The name of Tower of Silence is given to a place 
enclosed by large walls where the dead bodies, of 
Parsees find their resting place in accordance with 
the precepts of their ancient religion. There is no 
intelligent foreigner who comes to India or who 
passes through Bombay without seeing the Tower 
or Towers, which he is allowed to approach within 
certain limits, by the permission of the Secretary to 
the Punchayat. Mr. Monier Williams of Oxford, 
who has much knowledge of Indian languages and 
history, lately visited the place, and was delighted 
with the magnificent situation of the hill on which 
the Towers stand. He was told that the bodies, as 
a natural result of the exposure, were devoured by 
birds, and he was touched by gloomy reflections 
which he published in an article he wrote from 
Bombay to a leading newspaper in London. After 
some explanation from Mr. Nasarvanji Byramji, the 
Secretary to the Panchayat, as regards Zoroastrian 
doctrine and Zoroastrian theology, which the world 
has always admired, and which has been praised in 
British poetry, eloquence and song, he was inclined 
to withdraw what he had written, and to be recon- 
ciled in his own mind with what he had seen. Mr. 
Williams, after some time, wrote several essays on 
the manner in which the Parsees dispose of their 
dead, giving full details of what he had seen and 
heard, which are on the whole accurate. As for feel- 
ings, it must be admitted that those which arise in 
the mind of a Parsee, when he approaches the Tower 
of Silence, are quite different from those of for- 
eigners ; to a Parsee it is a place* inspiring religious 
awej he has followed here the remains of relations 
and of many a friend, and his dust is to be mingled 
with the dust of his venerable ancestors. 
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MORAL TEACHERS. 



The disobedience which children show towards 
their parents is owing to a defect in their early edu- 
cation, and the evils into which young men are led 
are caused by an absence of thought or a reckless- 
ness in thinking which they have not been able to 
correct by experience or reflection. Character goes 
for much in the world, but it does not belong to a 
man who makes light of serious matters, is fond of 
impiety in speech, and disregards the wisdom of the 
world. A man is deficient in character who does 
not fulfil every social duty, and who does not ac- 
custom himself to the performance of anything that 
as a member of society he is called upon to do. 
George Eliot tells us of a person who was never 
easy when asked to attend a funeral, and who gene- 
rally avoided doing so. Men of this kind are im- 
perfect, and are in need of instruction. They have 
hundreds of faults which are exhibited in various 
transactions of life, and it is to such persons that a 
moralist addresses, and generally with a beneficial 
result. He does not reprove them, but only remon- 
strates with them, and speaks in a sensible manner 
and in an attractive style. The greatest moral 
teachers are the poets, and among the prose writers 
the best and greatest moralist was Joseph Addison, 
who did an immense service to the people and to 
literature by his social essays. They have become 
an English classic. Their style has become a 
model for many distinguished writers. In all his 
writings Addison appears as a champion of morality, 
mustering all his literary force on the side of 
morality, and exhibiting truth in every form that 
may be agreeable and lovely. 
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THE EIGHTS OF WOMAN. 



A few intelligent Englishmen believe that women 
should have a voice in the management of public 
affairs. There is a small party in the House of Com- 
mons which is in favour of extending to women 
those political rights which are exclusively enjoyed 
by their husbands or fathers. That party has lost its 
leader in the great philosopher — John Stuart Mill — 
who died five or six years ago, and who was very 
earnest upon this question. He wrote books in 
favour of women^s rights, and made many speeches ; 
his book, called the " Subjection of Women,'* is an 
elaborate and argumentative treatise to prove how 
unjust it is for the nation and for the state to deprive 
women of their legitimate rights. Mill has written 
also a remarkable autobiography in which he men- 
tions in two places the name of Mr. John Bright. The 
great philosopher, referring to the debate which 
took place on this question in the House of Com- 
mons — a debate raised on his own motion — says that 
Mr. Bright was opposed to the views which he pro- 
pounded, but that after hearing his speech and his 
arguments, he changed his mind, and- voted on the 
side of Mill, which was the side to which he was pre- 
viously opposed. Mill makes this assertion witha just 
and proper delight. But on the last occasion when 
this question was brought in the House of Commons 
about three years ago, Mr, Bright spoke against it, 
and said that the vote which he gave, and to which 
reference was made in the autobiography of Stuart 
idill, was given rather in sympathy for his excellent 
friend than from any strong conviction of his own. 
In point of fact there are so few who are in favour 
of it, that the question may scarcely be said at 
present to belong to practical politics. 
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ENGLISH JUSTICE. 



The glory of English law depends upon the prin- 
ciples upon which it is based, those principles being 
the most noble that have ever found acceptance in 
any country whatever. When one man has a claim 
against another, a judge is competent to decide the 
suit, and to pronounce in favour of the one or the 
other. But when a crime is committed of a serious 
nature, the judge has no longer any power to decide 
whether the man is guilty or not, and to act upon 
that decision : but the case is put before a number 
of citizens selected from any quarter of the town, 
called a jury, who are to declare in the first instance 
whether a crime has been committed at all. Thd 
jury system of the English is an admirable system, 
and it should never be touched. Unfortunately it haa 
been recently touched by an Act of the Supreme 
Legislature. English law does not interfere in 
the holding of political meetings ; it places no bar 
against political agitation, or against the publication 
of newspapers. If a man made a speech in France or in 
Russia against the conduct or the policy of the go- 
vernment, he would be liable to be severely punished ; 
and if an unfortunate newspaper editor in Russia 
expressed any views in opposition to the ruling 
authorities, he would have to expiate his crime by 
penal servitude for a period of years. English 
justice allows perfect freedom of opinion, religious 
and political, and allows freedom of expression ; and 
it does not hold political agitation, however violent, 
if it does not imperil the safety of the government, 
.to be in any way contrary to law. By such agitation 
alone the English people have been able to obtain 
their liberties, and are able to guard the many 
precious fruits of the victories which they have won 
over ignorance and passion in past times. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN LEARNING. 

Perhaps the most interesting literary controversy 
that ever took place in England was the one known 
by thenameof *'TheBoyljeandBentley Controversy^\ 
In the time of Sir William Temple and Jonathan 
Swift, there was going on an animated discussion 
among men of learning in France as to the compa- 
rative merits of ancient and modern writers. Sir 
William Temple introduced this discussion into Eng- 
land by publishing a book, in which ho defended 
the ancients, although it is curious to find that he 
himself did not know a word of Greek. The letters 
of Phalaris, which were believed by the best scholars 
to be bad and not genuine, were praised by Temple 
beyond all limit as masterpieces of eloquence and wit. 
Charles Boyle, a scholar of Christ Church, edited 
these letters, which were out of print and which 
were now in great demand in consequence of the 
praise bestowed on them by Temple. In a preface 
Boyle commented with some severity on the charac- 
ter of Richard Bentley, the king^s librarian, probably 
through some misunderstanding, or some petty quar- 
rel, whereupon Bentley, who was a perfect scholar, 
proved in a learned ' treatise the spurious character 
of those letters, and referred to Temple's opinions 
in language which was hardly respectful to so 
eminent a statesman. Temple's many friends 
combined together to prepare a reply ': and at last 
a reply was published bearing the name of Boyle, 
but reaTly written by Atterbury — a book written in. 
a charming style, but marked by innumerable blun- 
ders in scholarship, and by the learning only of a 
school-boy. The multitude applauded the book, and 
it was really thought that the great Greek scholar had 
been crushed, who had the presumption to contradict 
Temple and the scholars of Christ Church. The most ^^ 
interesting feature in this controversy is the mas- 
terly treatise which .after two years' preparation was 
published by Bentley, and which established his 
reputation as the greatest Greek scholar in Europe. 
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THE BEST ENGLISH STYLE. 



The unit of composition is a sentence, just as the 
unit of population in our country is an Indian 
village. A sentence is beautiful according to the 
nature of its construction, which should be simple 
and natural. In the selection of words and in the 
arrangement of the clauses there is need of a great 
variety. He who writes for a noble purpose, or 
wishes to do something that may be effectual, 
cannot afford to be careless in his words, or careless 
in the construction of his sentences. Gibbon wrote 
out three or four times the first chapter of his his- 
tory before he gave it to the press. The author of 
the Wealth of Nations and the founder of the science 
of political economy wrote out his work half a 
dozen times before it was given finally to the world. 
Taking one sentence with another, and one para- 
graph with another, the beauty of a good style in a 
number of sentences may be compared to the 
grandeur and nobleness of a river. The river 
Thames has been described in a couplet by Denham, 
which, in the opinion of Johnson,- whose genius 
explored the whole raqge of English poetry, has no 
parallel in English literature. The poet says — 
" Though deep, yet tranquil ; gentle, yet not duU ; 
Strong without rage ; without overflowing, full." 

The style of Gladstone is characterised very often 
by more of what may be called " rage*' than 
'• strength,'^ and that of Macaulay or Gibbon is some- 
times more '^ overflowing'* than " full.'' If not 
John Bright's, no man's English style has ever ap- 
proached in beauty and magnificence to the tender 
charms and the glory of the Thames. 
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JOHN BRIGHT. 



Tn every great debate on an important question? 
in which the Prime Minister and the leader of the 
Opposition exerted all their powers, whenever Mr. 
Bright has spoken, for more than a quarter of a 
century, his speech has always been the ornament 
of the debate. Every sentence he has spoken is in 
construction and in beauty of sentiment as good 
as a short poem. An Irishman claims him as the 
true patriot of Ireland, a Scotchman as the patriot of 
Scotland, and an Englishman of England. There 
is ho man of ordinary intelligence in India who is 
not capable of appreciating the services which he 
has rendeted to the people of India by his advocacy 
of their rights, and by his admirable suggestions for 
the good government of the country. The Indian 
proclamation itself . of 1858 is beautiful and good 
only because it goes on the line of thought and 
policy indicated by John Bright in one of his speeches 
in the House of Commons — ^a speech which makes 
an impression upon the reader^s mind as great as 
the grandest of epic poems that the world has ever 
known. If we turn to that great country, the 
United States, we do not wonder that he is there 
regarded by millions of men, and by every 
American in those free states, as an admirer of their 
political institutions and an ardent lover and de- 
fender of their free country. President Lincoln was 
one of the greatest men that the United States have 
ever produced, and as a representative of the 
thought and feeling of his countrymen he once called 
this great instructor of both the Liberals and the 
Conservatives by the name of "John- Bright of 
England^^ — an expression which, if we rightly un- 
derstand it, is an honour which has never been con- 
ferred upon any other Englishman whatever. 

Nofe.—TlnB essay on Mr. John Bright, with which tins little book may 
fitly close, is, aecordinf? to the writers view, a fair essay, and with on6 or 
two exceptions, it is hoped tJiat all are according to this model. It may be 
well here to state that every sentiment in this book and every line is the 
writer's own, except two or three sentences, which the reader will find 
printed in inverted commas. 
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